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N OTE. 

The brief biographical study entitled “ An 
Ambassador of Unity” which prefaces this 

volüme of the Hon’ble Mr. Mohomed Ali 

Jinnah’s speeches was origmally intended for 
the “ Indıan Nation Buılders” series, and 
claims to be no more than a hasty and imper- 
iect sketeh of a remarkable personaliüy, meanfc 
to take its place in thafc little nafcıonal porfcraıt 
gallery of impresslonist drawings of dıstinguısh- 
ed men. 

My cordial fchanks are due to the many f riends 
who have afforded me fcheir ready assistance in 
refcrievmg from scattered sources, these valu- 
able speeches, whieh, now collected for the first 
liime, cannot fail to arouse profound and vivid 
interest in the minds of ali who are concerned 
with the vital issues of contemporary political 
events and activities in India* 

To my illustrious compatriofc the Raja Saheb 
of Mahmudabad I am deeply indebted for the 
admirable and eharacterıstie Foreword which 



X 


he has so kindly eontrıbufced* No token of ap- 
preciation of a man’s personal worth or publıo 
work could be more appropnate or auspıcions 
than so fine a trıbute from thıs greati-hearfced 
Prineeof Indian Natıonalists to fche patrıotic 
missıon of an acknowledged “ Ambassador of 
the Hmdu-Muslım Unıty.” 

6th Februarıj , 1918. SAROJINI NAIDU* 



FOREWORD. 

Nothing could have given such graee and 

distinction to fchıs book as the faet that fchat 

gıfted lady, high priestess and soul-stirring 

sorıgstress of Nationalist India, Mrs. Sarojiııi 

Naidu has sponsored it. It ıs no ordinary 

tribute to the talents, no less than to the 

public life of the Hon’ble Mr. Mohomed Ali 

Jmnah. It ıs certaın that the lofty ideals of 

patriotism to which the collected speeches 

gıve wıtness rnust have swayed the minds of 

a larger pnblıc who read them than the andı- 

enoes to whom they were addressed; but their 

incorporation in a more permanent and easıly 

aceessible form was eminentlv called for in 

1 / 

vıew of what may be called the approaching 
final stage of the “ Ambassador’s Mıssıon.” 

The speeches reveal a study, m a spırıt of 
ahiding and inextmguishable faith, of the 
problems afîecting the polıtical destiny of 
India, of whıch no other worker among the 
Indıan Mussalmans has so far given proof in 
an equal degree. 
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FOREWORD. 


It would be difficult to apportion to any 
one man his share of eonbribution in bringing 
about fche new outlookof young Müslim India. 

33ufc Mr. Jmnah’s share ıs cerfcainly nofc 

inconsiderable. 

The reader wıll note one thing. The author 
of these speeches so aptîy and so happily called 

‘‘ fche Ambassador of Hındu-Mnslim Unifcy,” 

is no aposfcle of frenzy. Whafcever suecess he 
has gained in his mission has been enfcırely 
dne, at least so far as his construcfcive work 
is eoneerned, to arguments and faots dispas- 
sionately pnfe forward and dıscnssed in a calm 
and logical manner. Decisions arrived at m a 
frenzy of enfchusiasm have in mosfc cases only 
an evaneseenfc exısfceûce. I do nofc say fchafc 
fche livesof nafcıons, leasfc of ali of us Indians, 
are or ought to be governed enfcirely by cold 
calculafcing reason. The springs of emofcıons 
and enthusiasms are perennial in fche İndian 
hearfc, and it ıs to them that Mrs. Naıdumakes 
such instinctive, such deep and it does one’s 
heart good to see such fruitful appeal in her 
splendid polıtıeal work. 

Mr Jinnah does not despise them ; bııfc he 
leaves ıt fco ofchers, and his ambifcion seems fco 
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be to concentrate on solid argumenfcs and 
conerefce facts. We among Makomedans re- 
qııire many more like him. My own obligabions 
to him for this aspecfc of his characfcer in fche 
recent public life, especially of Mussalmans, 
are greafc. 

Lucknow, MOHAMED ALI MOHAMED 
30 —İ —191 S. of Mahmudabad. 




MOHOMED ALI JINNAH. 

AN AMBASSADOB OF UNITY. 

A PEN PORTRAIT. 

“ It is my ambıfcion to beeome the Müslim 
G-pkhale ,*’ cooıesied Mohomed Ali Jinnah in 
a pnceless moment of self-revelation. 

In the light of this avowal it ıs inceresbing 
to recall G-okhale’s own prediction about his 
gifted comrade in the service of India. 

“ He has true stuff in hım” he said, “ and 
tfıat freedomfrom ali sectarian jprejudice wlıich 
will make hım the best ambassador of the 
Hindu-Müslim TJnıty 

These words, generous as they sound, are 
no more than a just tribute to a dıstmgııished 
patrıot who has so swiftly and so secnrely won 
his acknowledged place in the forefront of the 
national movement. 

Few figures of the JLndian Kenaissance are 
so striking or so significant; to a student of 
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psychology none more singularly attractive by 
the paradox of a rare and compIex tempe^a- 

roent, of sfcrange limitations and subtîe possi- 

bilities, that hides the secret of its own great- 
ness lıke a pearl wıthin a shell. 


Never was there 


nafcnre whose outer 


quahtıes provıded so complete an antibhesıs of 
ıts mner worth. Tali and stately, but thm to 

the point of emacıation, languıd and luxurıous 
of habıfc, Mohomed A.U Jınnah’s attenuated 
form is the deceptıve sheathe of a spirit 
of exoeptional vitalıty and endurance. Some- 
what formal and fastıdious, and a lıtfcle 
aloof and imperious of manner, the calm 
haufceur of his accustomed reserve but rnasks 
for tkose who know hım, a naive and eager 
humamty, an intuıtıon quıek and tender as a 
woman’s, a humour gay and winning as a 
•chıld’s—Pre-eminently rational and prac- 

tıcal, dıscreet and dispassionate in his estimate 

and aooeptance of life, the obvıous sanity and 

serenity of his worldly wisdom effectually 

disguıse a shy and splendid idealisin which is 

of the yery essence of the man, 
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II 

Hindu by race and Müslim by religıon— 
ifc may not be wholly idle fco fancy something 
a litfcle symbolîc in t he Khoja parentage of a 
child destined to become “ an Ambassador of 
the Hindu-Muslim Unity.” 

Mobomed Alı Jmnah was born on the 25th 
December 1876—(fchere is no reliable record 

of the acfcual year)—the eldest son of a rıch 
merchant of Karachı. Re ar e d m careless 
affluence and adored by his famıly, he might 
so easıly hava grown mto an mdolent and 
ignorant boyhood. Bat he fortünately loved 
his sfcudies and receıved his early edueation at 
the Madrassah and afterwards at the Missıon 
School of his native cıty* In 1892 he was 
sent to England— u a tali fchin boy m a fnnny 
long yellow eoat,”—is an amusmg description 
of him, There he joined Lmcoln’s Inn, stu- 
died law and was in due course calîed to the 
bar. It seems a pity that so fine an intelli- 
gence shonld have denied ifcself the hall-mark 
of a university training. But he had, instead, 
what from an Indıan standpomt was the golden 
.prıvıîege of close assocıatıon wıbh the greafc 

3 
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Dadabhaı Naoroji, fchen President of the* 
London in dian Society, and the guardıan an gel 
of young India in England. Wbo can exag- 
gerate the value of such a nobîe inspiration in 
monîding the soul of a disciple so reverent 

and responsive ? 

On his return to India in 1896 Mohomed 

Ali Jinnah found his familv involved in heavy 
financial ruın ; and thıs favourite of fortune, 
suddenly faced with unexpeeted poverty, set 
out to conqııer the worîd equipped with 
nothing but the charmed missiles of his youth 7 , 
his conrage and his ambition. 

Af t er tbree years of severe hardship, his 
brave and buoyant patıence bore fruıt. Througb 
the kmd offioes of an old frıend he was granted 
permıssıon to read m the Chambers of 
Mr. Maepherson, then actıng Advocate- 
General of Bombay,—a courteous concession, 
the firsfe of ıts kmd everestended to an Indian 


which its recıpient stili remembers as a 
beaeon of hope in the dark distress of his- 


early sfcruggles* 

Occasional brıefs now began to dribble in 7 
and the obscure young lawyer needing only an 
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opportıınity soon proved his real mefctle and 

started to lay the foundation of his notabie 
legal success. 


İn 1906 when I met him in Calcutta 
;at the hıstoric Sessıons of the National 
Congress where Dadabhai Naoroji firsfc enun- 
ciated the glorıous ideal of Self-Government 
for India, Mohomed Alı Jinnah, for the 

moment actmg as prıvate secretary to his 
old master, was already accounted a rismg 
lavvyer and a comıng polıticıan. For, trae 
to his early teachıng, and fired no doubt by 
the vırıle pafcrıotısm of men lıke the late 
Mr. Badruddm Tyabjı and the lıon-hearted 
Fherozesbah Mehta he had îong since jomed 
the ranks of the National öongress and 
regularly attended ifcs annual gathermgs. 
Incıdentally ıt is mterestmg to note that 
his maıden speech at t his National Assem- 
bly was made m connectıon with the ”Wakf-ı- 
ala-aulad—a measare that was later to brıng 
his name mfeo sach prommence. Interestmg 
too, and suggestıve in vıew of succeeding 
events, is ıt to find thıs fnture leader of the 

Mussalmans present as a şort of “eross- 
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benciler” at fche Conference of Hindu and 
Müslim leaders eonvened at Alîahabad in 
1910, under Sır Wıllıam Wedderbum 5 s benign 
dırectıon to consıder a. somewhafc prematüre 
and artıfioıal entente corchale between the two 
communıtıes stili so sharply divıded by a gulf 
of mutual dıslike and dıstrust. 


Io the autumn of 1910 he was eleoted by 
the Mussalmans of the Bombay Presidency 
as theır representatıve to fche Supreme 
Legislative OounoıL and fchoagh the quesfcion, 
naturally arış e s as to how far ıf was consistent 
wifch the avowed princıples of so staunoh a 
nationalist to represent a purely seotarian in- 
fceresfc—fche fact nevertheless remains t hat. 


Mohomed Ali Jmnah mvariably lenfc his wıll- 
mg sapport to every liberal measure mvolvmg 

fche larger natıonal ıssues lıke Gokhale’s Ele- 

menfcary Educafcion Bili, for insfcanoe, and Mr„ 

Basn’s Speoial Marrıage Bili, fco which oonser- 
vafcive in dia as a whole was so vıolently op- 


posed. His only original work, 


bowever, 


dnring this period was in connectıon with the 


Wakf Valıdafcing Bili, fco introduce which he 


was speoially nominafced for an exfcra term in 
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1913 by Lord Hardinge, then Yiceroy. His 
admirable skıli and taot in piloting through 
such an intrieate and controversıal measure- 
—the first mstance of a Bili passmg mto legis- 
Iatıon on the motion of a prjvate member— 
won hım not only the apprecıatıoıı of his- 
oolleagues but also his first meed of general 
reoognıtıon from his eo-relıgıomsts ali över 
Indıa, who whıle stili regardıng hım a little 
outsıde the orfchodos pale of İslam were so 
soon to seek his advıce and guıdance m theır 
polıtıcal afîaırs. 

On his return from the Imperıal Councıl in 
March, he gave his evidenoe before the Public 
Services öommissıon then sıtting m Bombay 
—a rafreshing page m a vast mass of weary 
details. 

•f * * ij- * 

III 

Meanwhıle the Tıme-spırıfe, so busy altermg 

world-vaiues and world-vısıons, had been se- 
cretly at work 7 and the heart of Müslim India, 
always passıonately faithfnl to ıts own spiri- 
tual tradıtıons, beoame suddenly and vividly 

7 
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aware also of ita own political inheritance and 
its own responsibılity m shapmg the natıonal 

futnre. 

The All-India Müslim League, started a 
few years previously at Dacca to voiee current 
Mussalman opınıon and aspiratıon, was foımd 

to be too narrow and too nebulous in ıts 
scope and aıms for thıs infcense and growing 
natıonal consciousness. And abonfc the mıddle 

of 1912 a Conference of Müslim Leaders 

met at Caleutta to consider the remodelling of 
its constıtııtıon on more progressıve and 
patriotıc lmes. It was decided to send Mr. 

Syed Wazır Hassan, the indefatigable Honor- 

/ _ 

ary Secretary of the League, on an extensıve 
tour to ascertam the vıews of Muslıms m 
every provmce regarding so momeotons a 
change of polıey and perspective. And m 
the following December a special conncil 
meeting of the assocıatıon was called, presid- 
-ed över by His Highness the Agha Khan 
to discuss the draft of an entirely new con- 
stıtutıon, which was ultimately and enthusıas- 
tically adopted at the memorable sessions of 
the All-India Müslim League held at Lucknow 

8 
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on the 22nd March 1913—a date that inaugıır- 

ates a new era m the politieal history of 
Müslim India. 

Mohomed Ali Jmnah, pledged to the greater 
natıonal welfare, had with characterıstie inde- 
pendence and honesty kept apart from a 
movement tıll then so frankly and exciusıvely 
sectarıan in its pnrpose. But by an aet of 
courtesy whıch was ınıtself a graceful acknow- 
Jedgnaent of his merıts he was ınvıted to 
attend the Calcutta Conference, and also the 
later Gonncil meeting, where bemg specially re** 
<quested to speak, he gave his mformal and 
invaluable snpport to Clause D of the new 
Gonstıtutıon whıch materially embodies the 
^Congress ideal of 

<£ Attamment ımder the cegıs of the British 
■Crown of a sıjstem of Self-Government smtable 
to Inclıa tlırouglı constıtutıonal meaııs, by 
brıngmg tiboııt , amongst otlıers, a steady reform 
of the existing system of administratıon by 
promoting national unity , by fostering publie 
spint among the people of India y and by 
co-operatmg with other commıınıties for the 
saıd pnrpose 

* * -K * * 

9 
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IV 

The year 1913 stands out as a distinct 

landmark m my friend’s mner life. Not only 
dıd a wider measure of public recognition wake 
in him a deeper sense of personal responsıbili- 

ty, but one or two new -and sympathetic 
influences brought an intimafce touch of 

warmth and oolour ınto his somewhat lonely 
and impersonal exıstence. 

About the rniddie of Aprıl, he proceeded to 
Europe in search of a long idle holıday wıth 
Gokhaîe for f eli o w traveller, and the Arabian 
stars and Egyptıan waters keep reoord, doubt- 
less of their mutual hopes and dreams for the 
country of their devoted service. 

Onee in England, however, there was no 
rest for fehis tireless worker. He was at 
önce drawrı into the tangled web of the- 
Indıan student-world whose cause he espoused 
wıth such assıduous zeal and understanding. 
Withm a few weeks of his arrival he fonnded 
the London Indian Associatıon whıch forms 
so excellent a focus for theotherwise scattered 
energies and activities of young Indıa in a 
foreıgn land; and ıt was ınainly at his instance 

10 
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that a committee was appointed by the Indıa 
Office to inquire into the legıtımate grievanees 
of Indıaa students suffering so keenly from 
an nnnecessary and unaccountable set of new 
rules and restrıctions hindering their ad- 
missıon ınto edncational cenüres hitherto so 
hospitable and so easy of aeceîss. 

On the eve of his departnre for India in 
the autumn of 1913 at the express desıre of 

his frıends Messrs Mohomed Ali and Syed 
Wazır Hassan then m England Mohomed Ali 
Jinnah formally enrolled hımself as a member 
of the All-Indıa Müslim League to whose 
expanded outlook he had already contıibnted so 
signally by his esample. Typıcal of his exqui~ 
sıte ıf somewhat exıgent sense of honour ıs it 
to find that even so simple an incident partook 
of something a lıke a sacrament. His two 
sponsors were required to make a solema 
prelıminary covenant that loyalty to the 
Maslim League and the Müslim interest 
would in no way and at no time ımply even 
the shadow of disloyalty to the larger nationai 
cause to which his life was dedicated. 


11 
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Xn May 1914 he returned to England as a 
member of the All-Indıa Congresa Deputation 
concerning the proposed reform of the India 
Couneıî. He had already in fchis eonnection 
moved resoîutions bofch at the Karachi sessıons 
of the Congress a few months earlıer and at 

the Agra sessions of the Müslim Leagııe. 

In a country where the personal element 
forros so integral a part of public snccess, it 
was no small eomplıment to Mohomed Ali 
Jinnah’s social as weli as mental cpıalıtıes that 
he was chosen to be the spokesman of articu- 
late India before the representativea of the 

British Parlıament and the Britısh public. 
The leading Englısb journals publıshed 
numerous interviews and his concise and lucid 
sfcatement of the Indian case which appeared 
in the London “ Times” attraeted wıdespread 

attention and comment. 

* * * * * 

V. 

The tragic death of G-opal Krishna Gokhalo 
in February 1915 brought Hindus and Mussal- 
mans close together in a bond of common loss 
and sorrow. It was keenîy felt that fche time 

l‘Z 
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was now ripe for a rnore direct and definifce 
rapprochement between the two great com~ 
munities that had yo recently exchanged such 

cordial espressıons of goodwıll and fellowshıp' 
from afar. 


The Indian National Congress was to hold 
its sıfctings that year in Bombay atıd there 
could be no better centre of reconeıliation than 
this cosmopolıfean Capital of Indıa. 


Mohomed Alı Jmnab, supported at that 
time by ali the leadmg local Mussalmans^ sent 
an invıtation to the All-Indıa Müslim League 
to hold ıts next annual sessions m Bombay 
dnring the national week in December. 

The story of that invıtation and its starthng 
seqnel is too well-known to be retold m ali the 
details of itsshamefııland subterranean intrıgue 
so carefully conceived, so cleverly manipulated. 
Sufficient to say that m an hour of such 
grave and bitter crisıs, calculated to shatter 
the master-dream of Indian nationalism thıs* 


dauntless soldıer of unity rose to the height& 
of an invincible patrıotısm. With a proud 


ând splendid indifference, 


to ali personal 


suffering and sacrifice heedless alike of official 
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‘dissuasion or disfavour, the aggressive malice 
and maohinatıons of his opponents or even the 
temporary injusfcice of dıstant friends, Moho- 
med Alı Jınnah strove wıfch an mcomparable 
■devotıon and coıırage fco create that supreme 
moment m our nafcional hıstory which 
witnessed thebirfeh of a new India, redeemed 
and victorious in the love of her United 
^chıldren. 

Seldom has the pageant of Time unrolled a 
soene so touehmg, so thrilling, so magnıfieent 

wıth drama and destiny as was enaoted on the 

afternoon of the 30th Deeember 1915, when 
amıdst the tears and applause of a gathered 
multıtude the veteran heroes of the National 
Oongress entered in a body to greet and bless 
their comrades of the Müslim Leagne. 

The new year dawned cloudless for this 
Yalıanfc fighfcer of natıonal battles, brmging him 
some of the highest awards of his professional 
and publıc career. He added much lustre to 
his forensıçreputatıonby his masterly conduct 
of two sensatıonal law-suıts that aroused deep 
interest thronghout the country, eonnected 

respectıvely with Mr. Homıman, the trusted 

14 
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friend, and Mr- Tilak, thebeloved tribüne of 
the Indıan people* 

In the autsumn be was önce moıe elected 
by the Mussalmans of his provinee to the 
Yıceregal Councıl where he commands un- 
anımons respecfc and esteeıh by bıs personal 
dıgnıfcy of character and his fearless and 
vıgılant champıonsbıp of Indian rights and 
'demands. 

Towards the close of 1916 Mohomed Alı 

t 

Jinnah was twice caîled upon to make a 
pnblıc declaration of his polıtıcal ereed, as 
Presıdent of the Bombay Provmcıaî Confsr- 
ence held at Ahmedabad m Oc teber, and two 
monfchs lafcer, as President of the Ali-India 

Müslim League at Lucknow. 

Both his G-u] arat address, m which he m- 
dicated a tentative system of admmistrative 
reforms partly based on Gokhale’s scheme, 
since pııblıshed,and in his Lııcknow pronounce- 
ment where he so firmly and elearly defined 
the place and purpose of Müslim Indıa m the 
natıonal regeneratıon he proved the remarkable 
breadth and boldness of his statesmanshıp, his 

10 
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consummate grasp of both t he transifcional 1 
phases and the abiding principles of polı- 
tical evolubion, and his incorrupbible faith m 
the visıon of a free and federated India elamı- 
ing her honoured place and naakmg her 
mafcchless contrıbutıon in the mıghty republio 
of world-natıons and cıvihsations. 

As a speaker Mohomed Ali Jmnah has the 
fcriple assets of a magnetio presence, an 
impressive delivery, and a voice which whıie 
laokıng volüme has an arrestmg timbre. 
But though oceasıonaly he has attained a. 
moment of wholly unconscious and stirrıng 
eloquence, he has the cogent foroe of a brıllıant 
advocate rather than the glowmg fervour of a 
brilliant orator. And ıt ıs not on a publıc 
platform, but at a round table conference that 
he finds full seope for his unnsual powers of 
persuasıon, lummous esposıtıon, searchmg 
argument and ımpeccable judgment. It ıs an 
öpen secret that his was a large and responsi- 
ble share in the recent discussions regarding 
the Müslim University as w eli as the anxious 
deliberatıons of the joint Congress League 
Oommittee that sat ab Lucknow lasb year t o* 


16 
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formulate a şcheme of Indıan reforms elaborat- 
ed from bhe Memorandum of bhe Nineteen. 

There was, it must be admıtbed, a growing 
surprise and reproach m the mmds of his 
followers thab so ardent an apostle of Indian 
Self-Governmeab should hold aloof from the 
recenfcly organısed Home Rule movemenfr 
which was rousing the couııtry lıke a Clarion 
cali to freedom. Ifc rnay bave been parfely due 
to a lingering sense of allegıanee to a school 
of politıcs in whıek he had been tramed, but 
whose timıd aud stabionary doctrines he had 
long since outgrown or it may have been due 
to the kabıtual caution of a nature slow to 
commıt itseli to ne w and far-reachıag respon- 
sıbılıtıes However, the news of Mrs. Besant’s 
internment last June, vvhıch evoked such 
unparalleled demoustratıons tbroughout India, 
moved Mohomed Ah Jınnah to a prompt and 
militant chıvalry m defence of the immufcable 
laws of justıce and lıberty so rashly and so 
ruthlessly assailed. He immedıately joined 
the Bombay Home ’Rule League not merely 
as a member, but undertook, as its presidenfc, 
the deiicate task of guıdmg ıts fortunes and 
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guarding ıts interests through that troubled 
period of ıts indıgnant actıvıtıes. 

* # * * * 


VI 

To attempt at thıs sfcage more than a brıef 
general survey of Mohomed Alı Jmnah’s work 
were both untımely and unfaır to a man in the 
yery prime of life and on the threshold of his 
public achıevement. 

A casual pen might surely find it easier to 
fiescrıbe his lımıtatıons than to define his 
virtues. His are none of the versatıle talents 
that make so many of his contemporaries 
justly famed beyond the aocepted cırcle of 
their daıly labours. Not his the gracious gıfts 
of mellow soholarship, or rich adventure or 
radıant conversation; not his the burning 
passion of phılanthropy or religious reform. 
Indeed by his sequestered tastes and tempera- 

ment Mohomed Alı Jinnah is essentıally a 
solitary man with a large polıtical following 
but few intımate friendships, and ontside the 
twin spheres of law and politics he has few 

resourees and few accomplıshments. 
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But the true criterion of his greatness lies not 
in the range and varıety of his knowledge and 

•experience but in the faultless perception and 
flawless refinement of his subfcle mmd and 
spırıt; not m a dıversıty of aims and the chal- 
lenge of a towering personahty but rat her m a 
lofty smgleness and smcerıty of purpose and 
'thelastingeharm of a charaeter anımated by a 
brave conceptıon of duty and an austere and 
-lovely code of prıvate honour and pubiıo 
integrity. 

The tale of his aotual eontrıbutıon is stili 

V - 

•comparatively slender. But it ıs not by the 
substance but by the rare sıgnificance of his 
patriotıc service that he holds to-day his 
unıque plaoe in the front rank of our natıonal 
leaders, * 

Lıke others of our generatıon, he suffers 
from a system of education so wıdely separated 
from the famılıar tradıtıons and oulture of 
•our race, and lackmg the magıc of a eommon 
medium, he may never perhaps hope to esta- 
blısh between hıtnself and his people that 
mstmctıve and mvıolable kmshıp that makes 
-the mterned Mohomed Ali for instance, a 
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living hero of the Mussalmans and Mahatma 
Gandhi a living ıdol of the masses. 

But it is none the 1 ess his personal feriumphb 
and a testımony to his authentie mıssıon that 
he stands approved and confirmed by his- 
countrymen not merely as an ambassador, but 
as an embodied symbol of the Hındu-Muslem- 

Unıfey. 

Who can forefeell the secrets of to-morrow 
Who foresee the hıdden forces that some- 
tımes work to buıld our destmy hıgher than 
our dream? Perchance ıt is wrıtten in the 
book of the future that he whose fair ambıtıon 
it is to become the Müslim G-okhale may in 
some glorious and terrıble crısis of our n&tional 
struggle pass ınto ımmortality as the Mazzini 
of the Indian Liberation. 



Sarojini Naidu 
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In ypresıdmg över the Ali India Moslem 
League lıeld at Luchıoıo tn 1916 , the Hon'ble 
Mr. Jınnalı spohe as mı d er •— 

Ladies and Gentlemen. —No mere conven- 

»tıonal words are needed on my parb to express 
my deep thanks for the great prıvılege you 
have conferred on me by selectmg me as 
Presidenb of the Nmth Annual Bessıons of the 
All-Indıa Moslem League. The honour ıs the 
Lighest m the gift of the Moslem community, 
to whıch bhose alone may aspıre, who have 
gıven freely of theır thought and time to the 
service of the communal cause. I am fully 
sensıbîe of how lıttle I have done to deserve 
such dıstinctıon, nor could 1 have the presump- 
fâon to des]re ıt wıth such a elear sense of my 
own unworthiness. Thıs choice, however, has 
«come to me in the nature of a mandate from 

f 

my community and in such cases indivıdual 

'Consıderatıons cannot and must not stand in 

the way of the Larger Wıll. I accept the 
;great and heavy responsıbilıtıes of the posıtıon 
only m the belıef that I can unreservedly 
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count on your sympathy, zeal and ready co- 
operation m the great task that lies before us» 

As Presıdent of the Bombay Presıdency 
Provmcial Conference, whıch was held at 
Ahmedabad only a few weeks ago, I have had 
t o make a pronouncement; but at the time I 
aceepted the honour of presıdıng över the 
Conference, I dıd not know that I should have 
tbıs umque honour and responsıbılityof express~ 
ing my vıews as your Presıdent ağam within 
so short a time. Muoh of the ground was 
covered by me ın that speech of mine. I do 
not now wısh to repeat what I said fchen, nor 
do I wısh to deal wıth many great andburnmg 
questions and problems that affeot India m its 
mternal administratıon. They wıll, no doubt, 

be placed before you ın the form of resohıtions 
whıch wıll be submitted by the speakers in 
charge of them for your dehberation and 

consıderation. At the present moment the 
attention of the country at large is entirely 
concentrated and solely rivetted on the War 
and what will happen af t er the War. I have, 
therefore, decided mainly to deal with the 
situation m my Presidential address on those^ 
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lines, and I will endeavour to place before yon 
my hnmble vıews for your consideration, at the 
same time hopmg and trusting t hat my feeble 
voıce may reach those who hold the destmıes 
of Indıa m theır hands. 

ANNUAL STOCK-TAKING- 

In thıs great annnal meetmg of represen- 
tatıve Musalmans from ali parts of Indıa, who 
have come to delıberate and take counsei 
together on the large and ımportant ıssues 
that govern our destmy in thıs land, ıt will 
not be ont of place to take a wide survey of 
the condıtıons m which our lot is cast. Thıs 
is primarıly the time for annnal stock-takmg ? 
for testing our posıtion m the light of the 
experıence of the past year, for an mtelligent 
preparation of ways and means for meetmg the 
demands of the future, and, above ali, for 
refreshing, so to speak, the ıdeals that feed the 

sprmgs of our faıth, hope and endeavour. Thıs 
I take to be the fundamental objecü for whıch 
the annual sessıons of polıtıcal bodıes İlke the 
All-Indıa Moslem League are held. The cır- 

cumstances, however, m whıoh we meet to-day, 
are exceptional and mark a new eooch m the 
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history ol our eountry. Ali that is great and 
mspiring in the common affairs of men, for 
whıch the noblest and most valıant of man- 
kind have lıved and wrought and suffered m 
ali ages and ali olımes, ıs now movmg îndıa 
out of ıts depths. The whole conntry ıs 
awakenmg to the cali of its destmy and ıs 
Boannıng the new horızons wıth eager hope. 
A new spırıt of earnestness, confıdence and 
resolutıon is abroad in the land. In ali diree- 
tıons are visible the stırrings of a new life. 
The Musalmans of India would be faise to 
fchemselves and the tradıtions of their past, 
had they not shared to the full the new hope 
that is movmg India’s patriotıc sons to-day, or 
had they failed to respond to the cali of their 
conntry. Their gaze, like that of their Hmdn 
fellow-conntrymen, ıs fixed on the future. 

• But gentlemen of the All-Indıa Moslem 
League, remember that the gaze of your 
nommunity and of the whole conntry is at this 
moment fixed on you. The decısıons that you 
may take m this hıstoric Hail, and at thıs 
hıstoric Sessions of the Leagne, wıll go forfch 
wıth ali the force and weight that can legitı- 
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mately be claimed by the chosen leaders and 
representatıves of 70 milli ons of Indıan Musal- 
mans. On the nature of tbose decısıons wıll 
■depend ın a large m e as ur e the fate of India’s 
future—of Indıa’s unıty and of our common 
ideals and aspırations for oonstıtufcıonal 
freedom. The moment for decısıon has arrıved. 
The alternatıves are oiear and unmistakable. 
The choıce lıes m our hands. 

THE W AB. 

The future hıstorıan, whıle chromcling the 
cataclysms and convulsions of these tımes, 
wıll not fail to note the oonjunctıon of events 
of boundless mfiuenee and scope fchat have 
made the fortunes of India so largely depend 
■on the umted wıll and effort of this generatıon. 
These events have, of course, flowed from the 
world-shakıng crısıs into whieh Hurope was 

plunged m August 1914. What tkıs dark 

perıod has meant m accumulated agony, 

sufCerıng, destruotıon and loss to mankınd, ıs 

beyond any Standard of computatıon known 
to hıstory. Wıth the unfoldmg of thıs appal- 
lmg tragedy have emerged into lıght, stark, 
elementai forces of savagery that lay behmd a 
hright and glıttermg mask of “ Kültür,” which 
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threaten to sweep away the very fonndations 
of üivilised life and society. The issues 
which are m death grıps on the battle-fieids 
of three contments, go to the roots of the- 

prmcıples on whıch the fabric of modem 
cıvılısatıon has been reared by the energy and 
toıl of eounfcless generatıons. Freedom, 
jnstıce, rıght and publıc law are pitted agamst 
despotism, aggrşssıon, anarchy and brüte force 
and the result of thıs deadly combat wıll 
decıde the fnfcure of mankind—whether the 
end will come wıth a stnoken and shattered 
world, lying bleeding and helpless under the 
iron heel of the tyrant, wıth the whole of 
hıımanıty stripped bare of its hope and faıth 
and reduced to bondage, or whether the- 
hıdeous mghtmare wıll pass away and the 
world, redeemed by the blood of the heroıo , 

4 

defenders of cıvılısatıon and freedom, regam 
ıts herıtage of peace and enter a perıod of 
vaster and more glorıous synthesıs and 
reconstrııctıon. 

INDIA’S LOYALTY 

These are tremendons issues and the biood 
of every Indian with his usual gift of quick 
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moral perceptıon ıs stirred by tbe feelıng fchat 
he is a Citizen of an empıre which has staked 
its ali m a supreme endeavour to vindıcate the 
cause of freedom and of rıght. What Indıa 

has gıven m thıs fellowshıp of service and 
sacrıfice has been afree and spontaneons fcrıbute 
to the ıdeals of the great Brıfcısh natıon, as 
well as anecessary contrıbutıon to the strength 
of the fighting forces of cıvılısatıon, whıch are 
so valiantly rollıng back the tıdes of scıenfcı- 
fically organısed barbarısm. In thıs wıllmg 
service of the people of Indıa, there has been 
no dıstinction of class or creed. It has come 
from every part of the land and from every 
commumty wıth equal readmess and devotıon. 
In this service there has been no cold, calcu- 
lating instmct at work. It has sprung from a 
clear, compelhng sense of duty and moral 
sympathy and not from any commercıal desire 
to make a safe pohtical investment.- India’s 
loyalty to the Empıre has set no price on 
ifcself. 

BECONSTKUdTION. 

After such colossal upheavals as this War,. 
tne world cannot qmetly slip back into ıts 
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old grooves of life and thought. Mucb of 
what the esistmg generations have known m 
social and polıtıcal arrangements ıs vısıbly 
passmg awa t y under a delnge of blood and fire. 
The thıok crast of materıaliam and pampered 
case, the inertıa of habıfe, the cramping weight 
of conventıon and of institutıons thafe have 
'Outbved fcheır use, have fallen off from the lıves 
of the great Western Democracıes under the 
stress ol t his great struggle fortheır eniştence. 
They have been thrown back on themselves. 
în the hofc furnace of elemental passıons, the 
trıfies are being burnt to ashes, the gold is 

beıng made püre of dross; and when the 
terrıble ordeal has passed, the lıberated soul 
wılr feel almost primeval ease and power to 
plan, to buıld andto create afresh ampler and 
freer condıfcıons of life for the fufcure. The 
range of ohoıce would be unlimifced and the need 
for bold consfcructıVe efforfcs in varıous dırec- 
tions vıtal and nrgent. Europe afterthe War 

wıli cali for a sbatesmanship of a new order to 

undertake the gıgantıc tasks of peace. The 
greatesb victory for freedom will have to be 
'Gonserved, Free natıons will have to learn to 
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live freely and intensely. Freedom itself mil 
have to be orgamsed, its bounds made va,ster 
and its powers of self-preservatıon strengthened 
and mereased, 

THE INDIAN PBOBLEM. 

These fcasks have peculıar nrgency and 
sigmficance in fche case of the vast and various^ 
communıtıes comprismg the Brıtısh Empire. 
And among the complex series of problems 
relatmg to the Imperial rermnstruction 
awaıtıng Britısh statesmanship, none ıe of 
more anxıous moment than the problem of 
reconstructıon in India. I need not set about 
to dıscnss in detail the Indian problem m ali 
its bearmgs. It bas been discussed threadbare^ 

by ali manner of men from every eonceıvable 

angle of Vision. However,there aretwo cardmal 
faots about the Indian sıtuatıon which practical 
statesmanship will have to take mto aceount 
whıle addressıng itself to the study of the prob¬ 
lem and its adequate solutıon. There is, first, 
the great fact of the Britısh* Kule in India wıth 
its Western charaoter and standards of admıni- 
stratıon, which, while retaining absolutepower 
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of initiatıve, direction and decision, has main- 

tamed for many decades unbroken peace and 

order m the land, admmıstered even-handed 
justice, brought the Indian mınd, through a 
wıdespread system of Western educatıon, into 
■contact with the thought and ıdeals of the 
West and thns led to the birth of a great and 
living movement for the intellectual and moral 
regeneration of the people. Here I may quote 
from the speech of H. E, Lord Chelmsford 
■ delıvered in Calcutta the ofcher day : “ The 


growing self-respect and self-conscıousness of 
her (India’s) people are plants that we our- 
selves have watered«” Becondly, there is the 
fact of the existence of a powerful, umfying 
process—the most vıtal and mterestmg result 
of Western educatıon m the country—which 
is creatmg out of the dıverse mass of race and 
creed a new Indıa fasfc growıng to umty of 
thought, purpose and outlook, responsıve to 


new appeals of temtorial patrıotism and 


natıonalıty, stırrıng with new energy and 


aspiration and becommg daıly more purposeful 
and eager to recover ıts bırfch-rıght to dırect 
ıts own affairs and govern ıtself. To put* ıt 
brıefiy, we have a powerful and efficient Bure- 
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-aucraey of British officers responsible only 
to the British Parliament, governmg, wıth 

methods known as benevolent despotısm, a 

people that have grown fully conscıous of 
theır destmy and are peacefully sfcrugglmg for 
polıfcical freedom. 'Thıs is the Indıan problem 
in a nutshell. The task of British statesman- 
ship is fco find a prompt, peacefııl, and enduring 
solution of this problem. 

A 

If ıt were possıble to ısolate the tangled group 
of socıal and politıcal phenomena and subjeet 
it toathorough investıgatıon by reason unalloy- 
ed by sentiment, ıt would be ınfinıtely easıer 
to find a safe and sure pathfor Indıan politıcal 
deveiopment and advance. Bat, as you know 
püre unalloyed reason ıs not the chief motive 
power m hııman thmgs. In the afiairs of our 

■common secular exıstence, we have to deal 
not with angels, bat wıth men, wıth passions, 
prejndıces, personal ıdıosvncrasıes. innumer- 
able cross-cnrrents of motive, of desire, hope, 
fear and hate. The Indıan problem has ali 
sneh formıdable complıcations in ıts texture. 
We have, for mstance, the large and fcramed 
Jbody of Englısh officıals who carry on the 
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administratıon of the country and esercise 
power över the wellbemg and happmess 
of the teemmg ınıllıons of t his land. They 
are mosfc of them hard-workmg, efficient 
and conscıentıous publıc servants, and yet 
they are beset; by the prejudıces and limıta- 
tions fchafc mark them as a class aparb. They 
are naturally conservabıve, have a rooted 
horror of bold adminisfcrative cbangea or 
constıtutional experimenfcs, are reluctant to 
parfe wibh power or associate Indians freely in 
the government of the country. Their main, 
concern appears to be to work the machine 
smoothly, content to go through their common 
round from day to day; and they feel bored 
and worrıed and npseb by the loud, confidenfc 
and nnsettlmg accents of New India. Alt 
thıs ıs emmently buman, but ıt also means 


an enormous aggravatıoıı of the dıfficultıes 
in the path of final settlement. It means in 


actual expenence the growth of a tremend- 

ous class-mterest, the mterest of the govern- 
ing class as dıetmct from, if not wholly 
opposed to, tbe mterest of the governed. It 
is, m fact, the exıstence of this vast, powerful 
and by no means sılent “ infcerest ” thafc 
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esplains t he origin and wide currency of 
certain shallow, bastard and desperate political 
maxıms, whıch are fLung into the face of 
Indian patrıots at the least provocatiom 
They are familiar enough to ali students of 
Indian affaırs As a sample, we may take the 
followmg:— 

(1) Demoeratie insfcitutions eannot fchrive 
in the environment of the East. (Why ? 
Were demoeratie instıtutions unknown to the 
Hindus and Mahomedans in the past ? What 
was the vıllage Panchayet ? What are the 
hıstory, the traditıons, the literatüre and the 
preoepts of İslam ? There are no people in the 
world who are more demoeratie even in their 
relıgıon than the Mnsalmans.) 

(2) The only form of G-overnment sııitable 
to India is autocracy, tempered by Englısh 
(Enropean) effioıency and character. (Alî 
natıons have had to go through the esperience 
of despotıc or autocratıc government at one- 
time or the other in the hıstory of the world. 
Rnssıa was lıberated to a certam extent only 
a few years ago. Erance and England had to 
struggle before they conquered the autocracy. 


3 
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Is India fco remam nnder fche heel of a novel 
iorm of autocracy in the shape of bnreaucracy 
for ali time fco come, when Japan and even 
'Ghina have set np oonsfcıtufcional Governments 
on fche democrafcıc lmes of G-reafc Bnfeam and 
America ?) 

(3) (a) The infcerests of fche educafced classes 
are opposed fco fehose of fche Indıan masses and 

(b) The former wonid oppress fche lafcfcer 
ıf fche sfcrong profcecfcing hand of fche Brıfcısh 
offîcial were wıfchdrawn. 

(Thıs asfconishmg proposifcion beafcs ali 
reasom and sense. Ifc ıs snggesfced fehafc we who 
are the very kıth and km of fche masses, most 
of us springmg from fche mıddle classes, are 
lıkely fco oppress fche people ıf more power ıs con- 
ferred; fchafc fche masses reguıre profcecfcıon at fche 
hands of the Englısh Officıals, befcween whom 
and fche people fchere ıs nofching m common; 
fchafc our mfceresfcs are opposed fco fchose of the 
masses—in whafc respecfc, ıfc ıs never poinfced 
oufc—and fchafc, fcherefore, fche monopoly of fche 
admmısbrafcıve confcroi should confcinue in fche 
hands of non-Indıan officials. This msıdıous 

i 

suggesfcıon, whıch ıs so fiıppanfciy made, is 
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infcended fco secure the longesfc possible lease for 
fche bureaucracy and fco enjoy fcheir monopoly. 
Büfe iif can neifcher sfcand the lıght of facfcs, nor 
the analysıs of truth. One has only to look 
at the past records of the Congress for more 
than a quarfeer of a century and of fche All- 
Indıa Moslem Leagae to dısmiss bhıs specious 
plea. The educafced people of thıs counfcry 
have shown greafcer ansiefcy and solıcifcude for 
fche welfare and advancement of fche masses 
'than for any ofcher questıon during fche lasfc 
quarter of a century.) 

(4) Indıans are unfifc fco govern tnemselves. 
(Wıth fchis lasfc quesfcion I propose to deal 
îafcer m my speech.) 

These are a few of the baseîess and sıjly 
generalıtıes in whıch fche vadvocates of the 
esısbmg methods of Indian governance indnlge 
freely and provocatıvely when fche leasfc menace 
arıses fco fche monopoly of the bureaucrafcıc 
authorıfcy and power. 

INTEENAL SITUATION. 

J Again, if we fcum fco the infcernal situafcion 
in Indıa, we meefc wifch a sefc of sooial, efchno- 
iogical and culfcural condıfcions unparalleled in 
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recorded hıstory. We have a vast contmenfc 
inhabıted by 815 millıons of people sprung* 
from varıous racial stocks, mheriting various 
eultures and professmg a varıety of religıous 
creeds. Thıs stupendous human group, 
thrown together under one physical and 
polıtıeal envıronment, is stili m varions stages 
of intellecfcnal and moral growth. Ali this 
means a great dıversity of Outlook, purpose- 
and endeavour. Bvery Indian Natıonalisfc 
who has given close and anxıous thought to 
the problem of natıon-buıldmg in Indıa, fully 
realıses the magnitude of his task. He ıs not 
afraıd of admıttmg frankly that dıfficulties 
exıst m his path. Such dıfficnltıes have no 
terrors for him. They are already vanıshmg 
before the forees which are developing m the 

New Spirit. 

INDIA EOB THE INDIANS. 

Well, these are the broad aspects of the 
Indian problem and they mil give yon a fairly 
general ıdea of the obstacles that stand m the 
way of a full and speedy realısation of the ideals 
of Indian patrıots. We have a powerfully 

organısed body of conservative te infcerest” on 
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the one hand, and a lackof complete organısa- 
fcıon of the natıonal wıll and ınfcellıgence on the 
other. There ıs however, one fundamentai 
fact, that stands out clear and unmistakable, 
whıch no sophıstry of argument and no psendo- 
scientific theorıes about coloıır and race can 
dısguıse. Amıd the clash of warnng mterests 
and the noıse of foolısh catchwords, no cool- 
headed stndent of Indıan affaırs can lose sıght 
of the greab obvıous truısm that India ıs m the 
first and the last resort for the Indians. Be 
the time near or dısbant, the Indıan people are 
bound to atfcam to theır full stature as a self- 
,governmg natıon. No force m the world can 
rob them of theır desbmy and thwart the 
purposes of Provıdence. Brıtısh statesmanship 
'has not become bankrupb or ubterly bereft of 
ıts faculty of clear polıtical percepbıon; and 
it ıs, therefore, bound to recognıse that the 
workmg of the law of natıonal development in 
India, whıch came to bırth wıth the Brıtish 
Bule ıtself, and is daıly gathenng momentum 
cmder the pressure of the world~forces of 
freedom and progress, must sooner or later 

produce a change in the pıdncıples and 
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methods of Indıan governance. It is in- 
evıtable. Then why fight againsfc i t, whv 

ıgnore it, why sbould not rather tbere 

be honest, straightforward efforts to clear 

the way of doubts suspioıons and senseless 

antagomsms to t hat glorious consumma- 

tion ? Leavmg aside haır-brained twaddle 

of the trıbe of scıentıfic peddiers who love 

to sıt m jndgment on the East and ape 

politıcal philosophy, no man wıth the least 

pretensions to commonsense, can affect to 

maintaın fchat the Indıan humanıty ıs stamped 

wıth a ruthless psychology and cramped for 

ever wıthm the prısoa of ıts skull. If the 

Indıans are not the Parıahs of Nature, ıf they 

are not out of the pale or operatıon of the laws 

that gövem mankmd elsewhere, ıf theır mmds 
can grow m knowledge and power and can 
think and plan and organıse together for 
common needs of the present and for coramon 
hopes of the future, then the only futnre 
for them ıs self-government i. e., the attain- 
ment ot the power to apply throngh properly 
organısed channels, the common natıonal 

mil and intelligence to the needs and 
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fcasks of their natıonal existence. The cant of 
unâfcness must dıe. The laws of Nafcure 
and the doctnnes of common humanıty are 
not dıfferent m the East. 

OFETCIAL ATTÎTUDE 
It ıs a great relıef to thmk thab some of the 
responsıble Bntısh statesmen have defînıfcely 
proııoıınced m reoent years that Indıa’s ambı- 
tion to atfcam self-Gfovernment ıs neıther a 
catastrophe nor a sın. Indeed, thab great 
and sympathetiG Vıceroy, Lord Hardmge, 
whose memory will always be cherıshed wîth 
affectıon by the people of thıs oonntry, for the 
first time reoognısed the legıtımacy of that 
vıtal Indıan aspıration. Oüherindıcations have 
not been vvantmg of late, whıoh go to show 
that our natıonal dream andpurposeis gaming 
the stamp of even offioıal approval* There 
is, however, a world of dıffatence between a 
theoretıcal approval of an ideal andits practi- 
cal applıcatıon. The supreme duty of the 
men that lead the forces of Indıan progress ıs 
to msıst that Indıa’s rulers shonld deûnıtely 
set the-ideal before them as the ultımate goal 
to be abtained wıthm reasonable time and. 
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should aocelerate the pace acoordmgly. Ali 
our difficultıes now arıse from the steady 
relııctance on the part of Indıan officıaldom to 
keep thıs end defimtely m vıew and move 
faster. Mere sympafehy dıvorced from resolute 
and aetıve progressıve polıcy can hardly 
amelıorate the sıtuation. Honeyed words 
alone cannot suffice. We may congratulate 
■each other abont a changed “ angle of Vision” 
and yet ramam where we are tıll doomsday. 
The time for definite decısion and a bold 
move forward has arrived. The vital questıon 
to-day ıs:—Is India fit to be free and to what 
£xtent ? There can be no shelving of the 
issne at thıs juncture. It must be settled 
one way or the other. If she ıs not fit to-day, 
she has got to be made fit for self-G-overnment. 
This, I maintaın, is no less a dnty and res- 

ponsibility of the Government than the people 
themselves. 

TEST OE EITNESS. 

Is India fit for freedom ? We, who are 
present here to-day, know fnll well that from 
the Indian standpomt there can be bnt one 
answer. Our crıtics would probably challenge 
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our convıetion. Our only reply to them would 
be to go forward and put the matter to the 
proof- After all 7 what ıs the test of fitness ? 
If we turn to hıstory, we find that m the past 
only such people have been declared to have 
been fit for freedom who fought for it and 
attamed ıt. We ar e livmg m dıfierent tim es. 
Peace has ıts vıetorıes. We are fighting and 
-can only fight constıtutional battles. This 
peacefnl struggle is not and will not be want- 
mg m the qualıty of vıgour and sacrifice, and 
we are determıned to couvmce the Brıtısh 
Empire that we are fit for the place of a 
.partner wıthm the Empire, and nothmg less 
wıll satısfy Indıa. 

MOVEMENT EOE TJNITY. 


But apart frorn the numerous other eon- 
sıderatıons that have repeatedly been urged 
in support of the claıms of Indıa to responsıble 
and representatıve form of Government, the 
one that has grown to be of mfinıtely larger 
weight and urgency ıs the livmg and vıgorous 
spırıt of patrıotism andnatıonal self-conscıous- 
ness whıch is chafing under ırksome restramts 
and ıs seekmg wider and legitimate outlets 
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for service and seif-espressıoo. The strength 
and volüme of this spırıt, thıs pent-up altmış» 
tıc feeling and energy of youth, can be easily 
realised by those who have their finger on the 
pnlse of the country. The most sıgmûcant 
and hopefııl aspect of thıs spırıt ıs that ıt has 
taken ıts rıse from a nevv-born movement in 
the dırecfeıon of natıonal umty whıch has 
bronght Hındus and Musalmans to-gefcher m 
volvıng and brotherly service for the common 
canse. Bombay had the good fortune to see the 
Indian National Congress and the All-India 
Moslem Leagne meet for the first time m the 
same City last December. These sımultaneons 
Sessions were brongbt aboııt vvıth no little 
labour, anxıety and trouble. I do not wısh to 
go mto past. controversy, but I venture to say 
that the Sessıon of the All-Indıa Moslem 
Leagne at Bombay wıll go down to posterıty 
as peculıarly mfcerestmg m ıts results. The so- 
called opponents of ours, aJthough for the time 
being tbey caused the utmost anxıety and 
indıvıdnal rısks—which, after ali, do not 

count m a national movement—bave, I cam- 

not heîp saymg, rendered the greatest service 
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fco our cause. Tbeir umjusfc attitude served 
only fco sfcıfîen fche back of fcbe commumtıy. 
The League rose Phoenixlıke, stronger, more 
solıdıfied and defcermmed m ita ıdeals and 
aspirafcıons, wıfch added sfcrengfch of resolufcıon 
m oarrymg onfc ıts programme. And fco-day 
yonr hıstorıc City of Luoknow, fche cenfcre of 
Musalman culfcure and mfcellecfc, where fchree 
years ago fche AlLIndîa Moslem League laıd 
down our cherished ideal of self-Government 
under fche aegıs of fche Brıfcısh Orown, ıs 
wıfcnessing fche sımnltaneous Bessıons of fche 
Indian National Congress and fche All-Indıa 
Moslem League önce more. Indeed, fche person 
who faıls fco read m fche Hmdu-Moslem rap- 

proachment wıfchin fche lasfc few years fche firsfc 
great sıgn of fche bırfch of unıfced Indıa has 

lıfctle knowledge of fche polıtıoal condıfcions of 

a few years ago and has no busmess fco talk of 
Indıa’s future 

IDEALS OF THE LEAGUE 
I need hardly say fchat fche Hmdu-Moslem 
quesfcıon had hıtherfco lam' as a colossal riddle 
afchwarfc fche numerous unıfying forces fchafc 
make for fche evolution of a common Indian 
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Nationality. The new temper that we wıtness 
to-day ıs the measure of the change thafc has 
happıly come över Hmdu-Moslem relatıons* 

What thıs change really sıgmfies can only be 
judged by a reference to the state of thıngs 
that obtamed only a few years ago, when 
mutual distrust and suspıcıon were rampant 
and communal bıgots on eıther side ruled the 
roosfc. Everyone of us can easily recall the 
frame of Moslem mmd and feelıng m whıch 
the All-Indıa Moslem League was founded at 
Dacea. T o put ıt frankly, the All-Indıa 
Moslem League came into exıstence as an 
organısation wıth the main objecfc of safe- 
guaıdmg Moslem mterests. Musalmans, as a 
commumty, had tıll then abstamed from ali 
manner of polıtical agıtation and they were 
naturally moved by the loud and insistent 
^demand for constıfcutıonal and admmıstratıve 
reforms which Hmdu polıticians were pressmg 
<on the Indıan Government. They felt—and 
rıghtly—the need of organismg themselves 
<for polıtical actıon, lest the ımpendmg changes 
imtıated by a liberal Secretary of State should 

.swamp them altogether as a community. This 
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was perhaps the only course öpen to a com- 
munity proud of the traditıons of ıts pasfc, yet 

weak in numbers and lackmg the sfcrength' 
thafc organised polıfcıoal activıty alone can 
gıve. The mam prmcıple on ^vhıch the firsfc 
All-Indıa Moslem polıtıcal organısafcıon was 
based, was the retentıon of Moslem commnnal 
indıvidualıty strong and unımpaıred m any 
constitutional readjustment that mıght be 
made in India in the course of its political 
evolutıon. The creed has grown and broadened 
wıth the growth of polıtical life and thought 
in the communıty, In its general outlook 
and ideal as regards the future, the All-India 
Moslem Leagne stands abreast of the Indian 
National Congress and ıs ready to particıpate 
in any patrıotıc efforts for the advancement of 
the country as a whole. In faot, thıs readmess 
of the eduoated Moslems, only about a decade 
after they first entered the field of polıtıes, to 
work shoulder to shoulder with the other 
Indian communities for the common good of 
ali, is to my mind the strongest proof of the 
value and need of the separate Moslem polıtı- 

cal organisatıon at present. I have been a 
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staunch Congressman throughout my public 
life and have been no lover of sectarian cries, 
but ıt appears to me that the reproach of 
“ separatism ” sometimes levelled at Musal¬ 
mans, is singularly mept and wide of the mark, 
when 1 see t his great communal organisatıon 
rapıdly growmg mto a powerfnl factor for the 
birth of United Indıa. A minorifcy must, above 
everythmg else, have a compiefce sense of secn- 
rity before ıts broader politıcal sense can be 
evoked for co-operation and nnited endeavour 
in the national tasks. To the Musalmans of 


Indıa that securıty can only come through 
adequate and efiectıve safeguards as regards 
feheır politıcal esıstence as a commumty. 
Whatever my indivıdual opmıon m ay be, I 


am here to mterpret and express the sense of 


the overwhelmmg body of Moslem opmionı 


of whıch the All-Indıa Moslem League is the 


politıcal organ. 


HINDU-MOSLEM RELATIONS, 


It is a matter of infmıte gratifîcation to me 
as well as to ali patrıotic Musalmans that 
the Moslem commnnal position in this 
matter has been recognised and met in an 
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ungradging spirıt by the leaders of the great 
Hmdu community Thıs was so amply demon- 
strated by tbe bappy and unanimous decisıon 
t hat was arrıved at by the Committees of fche 
Indian National Congress and tbe All-Indıa 
Moslem Leagne that met at Calcutta only 
last November. Our joint Conferences in 
Lncknow were marked by honest efforts on 

either side to find a lastmg solutıon of our 
'differences, and I rejoıee to fchink that a final 
settlement has at last been reacbed whıchsets 
the seal on Hmdu-Moslem co-operation and 
opens a ne,w era m the hıstory of our country. 
Afew ırreconeılable spırıts in either camp 
may stili exıst here and there, bnt the atmos- 
phere has on the whole been rid of the menaee 
of sectarian thunder and the prospeots of the 
future aı*e brıght wıth a promıse that gladdens 
the hearts of Indıa’s devoted sons. Just as I 
have no sympathy wıth a member of my com- 

munıty whoevenwith an assured communal 
exıstence would not extend the hand of 
fellowshıp to his Hmdıı brother, so I eannot 
apprecıate the attıtude of the Hindu patriot 

who would insıst on his pound of fiesh, though. 
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in this struggle, the entire future of the coun- 
try for the sake of a small gain to one side or 
the other, may be marred for ever. As an in- 
stance, I wonld like to point out the recent 
unforfcunate controversy thafc was raısed in 
these Provmoes över the passing of the Muni- 
cıpal Act. But surely, we are not wantmg 
in polıtıcal wısdom and sagacity. Let us 
remember, whether Hmdus or Musalmans, 
fchat New India wants a wholly dıfferent type 
of publıc worker, of more generous spirit and 
ampier mould, free from the egoısm of seot 
and the narrowness of bigotry, one who can 
resıst the temptatıon to crush the weak and 
yet would not quail before the aggressıon of 
the strong, who can rıse above the petty pre~ 
occupations of the day to the higher plane of 
devotion and service which alone can gıve to. 
a people, faith, hope, freedom and power. 

SCHEME OF EEFOEMS. 

With the satisfactory solution of the most 
formıdable problem that stood in the path 
of Indıan progress towards polıtıcal co-opera- 
tion and ıınıfcy, our constıtutional battle may 
be saıd to have been half won already. The 
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United Indian demand, based on fche actnal 
needs of the country and framed wifch due 
regard to time and circumstances, must even- 
tually prove irresistıble. It must also be 
recognised fchat those responsıble for the 
Government of India bave already shown a 
dısposıtion to treat the existing grıevances of 
the people in a broader spırit of understandmg 
and sympathy. Wifch the restoration of peace 
the Indian problem wıll have to be dealt wıth 
on bold and generous lines and India wıll have 
to be granted her bırth-right as afree> respon- 
sıble and equal member of the Brıtısh Empıre. 
How thıs change is to be effected and wbat are 
to be the lmes of development and methods of 
solution, are matters that have been fally 
occupying the thought of Indian publıcısts for 
the past two years and authorıtative schemes 
of re-adjustment have already been formulated 
and placed before the Government by the nine- 
teen elected representatives of the Imperıal 
Councıl. You are aware that a commıttee of 

fche All-Indıa Moslem League was formed last 
year and was authorısed to draw up a sobeme 
of reform m consultatıon wıth the Commıttee 
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Of the Indian National Congress. That 

seheme ıs ready and will, at this Sessions, be 
submıtled to you for your consideration and 
judgment, 

A NEW BILL. 

After you have adopfeed the seherne of 
reforms you should see that the Congress 
and the League take concerted measures 
to have a Bili drafted by constitutional 
lawyers as an amendmg Bili to the G-overn- 
ment of Indıa Act whıch embodıes the 
present constıtution of our oountry. This 
Bili when ready should be adopted by the 
Indian National Congress and the All-India 
Moslem League and a deputatıon of leading 
and representatıve men from both the bodies 
should be appomted to, see that the Bili ıs 
ıntroduoed mto the Brıtish Parlıament and 
adopted. For that purpose we should raise as 
large a fund as possıble to supply the smews 
of war nntıl our aım and object are fulfilled. 

POSITION OF INDIA IN THE EMPIBE. 

The first and the foremost questıon that 
requıres to be put at rest, is that the positıon 
of Indıa m tbe E m pire should be defined in 
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the mosfe ımequivocal feerms. It should be 
ınade clear by the Government in an authorı- 
t at i ve manner that self-Government ıs not a 
mere dıstaat goal t bat may be attamed at 
some future indefinite time, but t hat self- 
Government for India ıs the defiuite aim and 
object of the Government to be given to the 
people wıthin a reasouable time. That should 
be the aım and object of the reconstructıon 
and reformacıoa of the presen t constıfcutıon of 
the Government of ludiaand ımmediate steps 

should be taken after the War to introduce 
the reforms towards that end m vıew, both by 
the Government and the peopîe. 

IMPERİAL PARTNERSHIP. 

E,eading the signs of the fcırnes, it appears 
that the claırns of the Overseas Domımons, 
such as Caııada, Australıa and even South 
Africa, viz *, to allow them a voıce m the 
■declaration of war and the makmg of peace 
4ind the Imperial Eoreıgn pohcy, ıf they are 
to bear the respoosıbılıtıes of the Empıre, 
»cannot well be resısted, and ıt might follow 
that an Imperial Parliament may be oonstruet- 
<ed and esfcablished, England, Scotland and 
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Ireland having fcheır separate parliaments for 
the purpose of managing theır internal and 
domestıc affa irs, such as the Dominion a 
already have. Sir Joseph Ward, addressing 
the meeting of the Insurance Institute at. 
Gresham College only last month saıd 
tbat “in the future reconstructıon of the 
Empıre there could not be any mfcerference 
with local authority and, though an 
Imperial Parliament was a long way off, they 
might no w work for some effective Imperial 
Oouncıl andthat before an orgamc Parliament, 
was possıble, there must be devolutıon m 
Brıtam to pave the way for a federal legisla- 
ture overseas, The Dominions had no rıght 
even to a mmority voıce as to whether the 
natıon should go to war or what the peace 

Mr. Asquıth 7 s 
speech at the 1911 Imperial Oonference in 
whıch the Prime Minister stated t hat “an 
Imperial Parliament scheme wonld ımpaır the 
authority of the British Parliament-” “ Since 
then,” Sır Joseph saıd, “ there had been a 
great evoîutıon of opinıon on the subject. 

Mr. Bonar Law had declared as a result of the- 


terms should be.” He quoted 
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war fche time was coming when fche overseas 
Dominions would share in fche Government of 
fche Empıre wifch Brıfcain. He hoped fchafc 
»before fche War ended some modus vivendı 
would be esfcablıshed.” In fche polıtıeal recon- 

strucfcıon Indıa, fche largesfc parti of fche Empıre, 

•cannofc possıbly be allowed fco confcmue a 

4ependeney, as an adjunctfco England, Scotland 
or Ireiand or fco be ruled and governed by fche 
Dommıons* Hıfeherfco fche responsıbılıty, fche 
oonfcrol and fche supervısıon of Indıa has been 
vesfced m Greafc Brıtain. The questıon nafcural- 
ly arıses whafc wıll be fche posıfcıon of Indıa 
ıf an Imperıal Parliamenfc wıfch full represenfca- 
fcıon of the Dominions is consfcıfcufced ? Is Indıa 
fco have ne w and addıfcionai masters ? Is Indıa 
fco be ruled jomfcly by England, Scotland, 
Ireiand and fche Dommıons? Are we to be 
-handed över fco fchis Imperıal Parliamenfc and 
fco be thus ruled and fco be governed by fche 
Goionies ? Are we nofc to have a sfcafcus or 
,loous standı m fchis Imperıal Parliamenfc ? I 
feel sure fchafc I am ezpressmg fche opmıon of 
fche enfcıre educafced people of fchis counfcry fchafc 

India will never allow herself to be relegafced fco 
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such an intoierable posıtion. Indeed, sbe does, 
not want a change of masters, nor additional 
masbers. If an Imperıa.1 Parlıament, such as 
indıeated above, ıs establıshed, India’s rıghfc, 
shonid be recognised and her voıce in bhat 
Irnperıal Pariıament must be fully and properly 
secured and represenbed by her own sons im 
the Councıls of the Bmpıre. 

minimum demands. 


Nest, ıfc ıs well-lmown that the reforma 
t hat are soughs by the people of Indıa to be 

introduoed m the constitubıonai Government 


of Indıa, were fully adımıbrated reoently by 
the 19 elecbed members of the Imperiai Legıs- 
lative Councıl and I do not wısh bo repeab 

them here, as I belıeve yon are ali faınılıar 

wıbh bhem already. I was o ne of the sıgna- 
torıes and I would nrge u-pon yon to fcllow 
theırı sabsbanbıally so far as ' fnndamenbal 
princıples are involved m those proposals, 

Those demands were formulated by responsıbîe 
men who owe duby to the Government and 
the people ahke as “ chosen representatıves 5 ’ 
not m a spirıt of bargaming. Those demands 
are the minimum in the strictest »sense of the 
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word. Ifc is said fchafc fchese are exfcravaganfc 
demands. It ıs said it ıs a big tbing. Ifc is 
said fchafc we are not yet ready for tbem. It is 
said fchafc ıf fchese reforms are înfcroduced, there 
will be ohaos, and particularly fche Anglo- 
Indîan Press is not only rnosfc nnreasonable 
and disappoinfcıng, but alarmed. These are 
nıere desfcruefcive mefcbods. Sııııilar feaı s were 
raısed and argumenfcs advanced when fche 
Minto-M'orely Eeforms were on tbe Legislative 
anvıi. But whafc ıs fche verdicfe now, officıal 
and non-official, af ter nearly seven years of 
acfcual fcrial ? Need I grve fche answer 9 We 
have nofc been favoured either by our crifcıcs or 
by fche Government as to whafc is the alfcenmtıve 
seheme. We are not taken infco the confidence 
of the secrefc chambersofthe Government where 


the Government of Indıa, it is said, have beeıı 
deliberafcıng npon and preparıng a despatoh 
contaming their proposals of reform to be snb- 
mıtted to the Secrecary of State for Indİa. İn 
Englaııd, fche representatıves of fche Coloınes 
and fche Press and fche peopie and the Minıs- 
fceıs are freely dısoussıng the reconsbrucfcion 


of fche consfcıfcufcion of fche Em pire af ter 
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the War, may even before the War is 
över it ıs suggested to set up an Imperıal 
Oounoil, whereas in Indıa we are denied the 
opportunity of knowing even what the Govern¬ 
ment are contemplating. Ife will be a great 
misfortune if any decisions are arrived at wıth 
regard to the futare of Indıa by the Govern¬ 
ment and the Secretary of State for India 
wıthout the proposals beıng published and 
placed before the country at large for pnblie 
criticısm and opinıon, I must earnestly urge 
mpon the Government that before any final 
decisıon ıs arrived at, the proposed reforms 
shonld be published and the people should be 
given an opportunity to urge theır views, and 
that they shonld be taken mto theır eonfidence. 

X feel that ıf the people are bıtterly dısappomt- 
ed at thıs juncture, it wıll mean the greatest 
disaster to the future progress of thıs country. 

QUESTION OF THE CALIPHATE. 

I should be faılıng in my duty towards my 
own people and the Government ıf I did not, 
at thıs crisis, make it clear that of the many 
dehcate questions ? there ıs none that reguıres 

a closer attention and study than the questıon 
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of the Caliphate by the Government; and the 
Ministers of Great Britain. The sentıments 

and feelings and the religious convictıons not 
only of the Musalmans of India but of the 
Musalmans of the world are not to be lightly 
treated. The loyaîty of the Musalmans of 
India to the Government ıs no sma.ll asset. 
From fche very eommencemenfc of the great 
«orisis through whıch the Brıtısh Bmpıre has 
been passmg, the allegıance of the Musalmans 
to the Crown and their loyalfcy to the Govern¬ 
ment has remamed whole-hearted and un- 

shaken, May I, therefore, urge that the 
Government should have regard for their 

dearest and most sacred religious feelıngs and 

under no oırcumsfcanoes mterfere wifch the 

-questıon of the future of the Calıphate. It 
should be left entırely to the Musalmans to 
aoknowledge and accepfc their own Calıph. I 
do not desıre to dılafce on fchıs grave and delıcate 
subject; but much deeper ourrents underly 

thıs esceptional eshortatıon of mine, which I 
have venfcured to make both in the mterests 
of the Musalmans and the Government of 

Great Bnfcam, than ıt would be expedıent at 
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preseni; fco diseuss on a publıc platform. But 
the Musalmans may well cî&im tb.ab their 
feeîings and sentirnents relating fco their most 
cherished feradıtions shouid receive considera- 
tiion m fche general policv of the Empire, parti- 
cularly when they coincıde wifch the demands 
of justıoe, hnmanifcy and internafcıonal obhga- 
fcions 

HOLY PLACBS OF İSLAM. 

As a spokesman of the Musalmans of Indıa? 
I ınust here aoknovvledge fchafc fche noble 
assurauce of fche Brıtısh Government gıven fco 
t hem fchrough H. E. Lord Hardrage, the late 
Vıceroy of Indıa, as regards the Holy Places< 
ot İslam, was receıved by fchem not only wıfch 

the utmonfc satısfaotion, but wıfch profound 

grafcıtude. 

MOSLEM ATTITUDE. 

I may say a word as fco fche afcfcifcude of 
the Musalmans ol İndia towards fche Govern¬ 
ment. Our clear duby ıs fco be ioval and 
respeetful, wıthoufc sfcoopmg fco a ormgıng 
polioy. We wanfc no favours, and crave for 
noparbıal fcreafcmenfc. Thafc is demoralızmg 
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to t he commuaity and ınjurious tothe State* 

The Musalmans musfe learn to have self respect 
what we wanü ıs a healthy and faır impetus to 
be given to our aspirations and ideals as a 
commumty and ıfc ıs t be most sacred dufiy of 

Government fco respond to that olaım. To- 
wards the Hmdus our attıfcude should be 
of good~wıll and brotherly feelıngs. Co- 
operation iıı the cause of our Motherland 
should be our guıdıng prmcıpîe. ✓ Todia’s 
real progress can only be acbieved bv a . 
true understanding and harmon ious relatıoos 

..... W* . .. •-^rrrrruı-.-jıf n“iıur^Tr 

between tbe two great s ıster communıbies , 
Wıthregard to our own affaırs, we can depend. 
upon uobody but ourselves. We should mfuse 

greater spirıb of solıdarity into our sooıety. 

We should remove the root causes and the evil 
effects of the process of dısmtegratıon. We 
shoııld mam tam a sustamed İoyaîty to and 
co-operafcion with each other. We should smk 
personal dıfferences and subordınate personal 
ambitions to the well-being of the communu-y. 
We must recognıse that no usefui purpose ıs 

.served m petty dısputes and m forming party- 

combmations- We should not lose the sympa- 
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thy of our well-wıshers in India and in Engîand 
by creatmg a wrong impression that we, as a 
communıty, are oub only for self-interest and 
self-gain. We must show by our words and 
deeds that we sincerely and earnestly desıre a 

t 

bearUhy National unıty. For the rest, t he 70 
'înillıons of Musalmans need not fear. 

«RELIGIOUS DIEEERENCE. 

A few days ago I oame aoross a paragraph 
in bhe <f Bombay Chronıole,” the well-known 
• daıly paper of Bombay, wıth ıts Editör 
Mr. B. Gr. Hornıman, a frıend of the Mıısal- 
mans who has rendered great Services to us. 
It ıs as follows :— 

“ The followmg ıncident, reported by the 
Amnta Bazaar Patrika, may well be read 
wıth profifc by those whose perverse imagı- 
nations, m spıte of proofs feo the contrary, 
always see m the dıfferences of relıgıons m 
India an irremoveable bar against placing 
Indıans in high offiees of trnst and responsı- 
bilıty:— 

Thıs ıs how II H. the Hizam bas just disposed of a Hmdu- 
Musalmaıı dıspute m kıs terrıtory. Well, for about a yoar or so, r 
tkere sprang a quarrel betweea fcko Hmdus and the Musalmans of 
VVarrangal about the buıldıng of a mosgue m a promment Hmdu 
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localıty. In spıte of many protests from the Hindu poptılatnon, 
tlıo ofcher party persısted on eonstructıng one The Hındus tbent 
appealed to His Hıghness wıth the result that he was pleased fco 
appomfc a commıtfcee of enquiry consıstmg of two Musalmans and 
one Hmdu to report on t he matter The report was m fa\our of 
the Hmdus and His Hıghness has been pleased to pass his orders 
accordıngly ” 

,c The actıon taken by H. H. the Nizaıh, it 
need hardly be added, was m accoıdance witb 
the tradıtıonal policy always adopted by tbe 
ralers of Hyderabad.” 

Wby can’t we in British Indıa, tbe Hmdus 
and the Musalmans, try the methods which 
prove so successful m tbe terrıtorıes of H. H. 
the Nizam, to settle our differences ? 

CONCLUSION. 

In conclusıon I eanbot dö bettar tban quote 

a passage from tbe recent speecb of tbe Prime 

Mimster Mr. Lloyd George, every word of 
whıch almost lıterally applıes to the condı- 

tıons m India. Befeırmg to tbe Irısb situatıon 

be saıd :— 

Cf He was convinced now that ıt was a 
misunderstanding, partly racıal, partly relıgı- 
ous. It was to the interest of botb to have it 
removed. But tbere seemed to have been soıne 

t 

evıl cbance that frustrated every eüforfc made 
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for the achıevement of befcfcer relatıons. He had 
fcried önce but dıd not succeed. Bat the fault 
was not entırely on one side. He had felt the 
whole time fchat we were moving m an atrnos- 
phere of nervous suspicions and dıstrusfe, 
perVasive and universal of everything and 
everybody. He was drenched wıfeh suspıcıon 
of Irishmen by Englishmen and of Englishmen 
by Irishmen and, worse and mosfc fatal 
of ali, by the suspıcıon of Irishmen of 
Irishmen. Ifc was a quagmıre of dıstrust 
whıch clogged the footsteps of progress. That 
was the real enemy of Ireland. If that eould 
be slaıu, he belıeved, it would aooomplish 
an act of reconciliation that would make ire- 
land greater and Britam greater and would 

make the United Kıngdom and the Empıre 
greater than they ever were before. 

The Benaissance of Indıa really lies m 
our own hands. Let us work and trust to Grod, 
so that we may leave a rıcher heritage to our 
chıldretı than ali the gold of the world, vie > 9 
Ereedom for which no sacrıfice is too great. 
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In presiding över tlıe sizteenth Bombay Pro- 
vznnıal conference lıeld at Ahmedabad m 
October 1916, tlıe Hon’ble Mr. Jmnah delı- 
vered tlıe folloımng address :— 

BrOTHJSR DKLEG-ATBS, LaDIES AND G-ENTIiEMEN. 

I ııeed hardly say that in callıng me to 
presıde över the delıberatıons of tbe 16 tb 
Bombay Provmcial Confeıence, you have 
oonferred upon me tbe greatest bonour tbat ıs 
vuthm tbe gift of fcbe people of t-hıs Presidency. 
I do not know wby your choıce has fallen 
upon me, but wben the cali came, I consıdered 
it my duty as a servanfc of tbe eause* to obey 
it and I am here to-day amongst you. Imost 
sincereiy thank you for tbe honourable posıtıon 
to whıch you have raised me to-day and f 
sball try to do my duty as a Presıdent and I 
have no doubt that I sball have your entire 
support and co-peration m carrying out tbose 
dufcıes during our deliberatıon. 
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This is the first time after manyyears since' 
the unfortunate differences arose m Surat, 
thatthe United Provincial Conference has met 
and the responsibility—the peculıar respon- 
sıbilıty—therefore, rests on me and ali of 
yon correctly to voice the public opmıon of 
the conntry and the Presidency. 

Smcs the last meetmg of the Provincial Con- 
ference at Poona we have—nay, the Empıre 
has-—lost one of ıts greatest soldıers, Lord 
Kıtcbener and m Sır Pheımeshah Mehta one 
of ıts greatest polıtıcıans and statesman. 

We deeply monrnthe great loss of sueh men 
especıally at this juncture of stress and great 
crısıs through whıch Indıa and the whole 
Empıre ıs passmg. 

In Sır Chımunbhai Madhavlal to our great 
sorrow we have lost a captain of Industry and 
Commerce for whıch Ahmedabad is so famous. 

He was a great phılanthrophıst and patron of 
learnmg and edncatıon* 

In Mr. Hajı Âbajı Khare, I say with tbe 
deepest sorrow, we have lost a man of sturdy 
independence and a quıet, but devoted worker 
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for the cause of Indıa. He rendered great and 
contmuous valuable Services to the Indian 
National Congress from it s early days of stor] 
and dıffieultıes. 


In Mr. Govindrao Appajı Patel, I regret to 
say we have lost a zealous and devoted worker 
in the publıc cause m the Provmce of Gujarat. 
May the soul of these great and devoted men 
who worked for the Empire and public cause 
rest ın peace. And let us pray that we may 
soon have other such servants who may take 
theır places and keep up theır great tradıtions 
and follow theır noble examples and mamtaın 
the prestige and a great name of fchis mıghty 
Empire. 

Two questıons above ali are nppermost in 
our thoughts and are engrossing our mind at 
the present moment. The War and what is- 
gomg to happen after the successful termina- 
tıon of this titanic struggle that has över- 
shadowed the entire civilızed world. India 
has stood faıthful and loyal to the British 
Empire from the very commencement; sha 
has poured out her treasure and shed the blood 
of some of her noblest sons on the battlefields 
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of Elanders, Afrıca, Egypt and Mesopofcamıa 
for the defence of the Empıre. It may be 
said önce for ali that the people of India 
are proud to be a part of the Brıtısh Empıre 
and that theır loyalty is as true and firm 
as that of any other Brıtısher in any part of 
the Empıre, not escludıng G-reat Bntam and 
there is no doubt that India wıll to the end 
stand faıthfully hy the Britısh Empıre But 
she wishes no longer to contmue as the subject 
race, or to put m the words of Lord Hardmge 
4t the trusty dependent,” but claıms to be an 
equal partner wıth the other members of the 

Empire. 

It ıs a matterofgreat rejoicingthat the enemy 
has faıled m his eliorts at Yerdun. The gallant 
and noble defence of Yerdun by the Erench 
people has won the admiration of the world : 
with thıs signal faılure on the part of the enemy, 
the advent of Boumania and the mighty army 
that England has raısed with ample munition, 
has enabled the Allıes successfully to take the 

■offensive m the West. The mitiatıve is no 
longer wıth the enemy and the tide has tnrned, 
and let us hope that it will not be long before 
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the arms of the Allies are finally successfuî, 
and t his great wa-r ends in complete defeat of 
the brufcal and aggressive Prussıan Militansın, 

We have met here to-day to consıder the 
posıtıon of our country and the Provmce. 
There are many questıons and problems whıch 
requıre onr most earnest and serıous consıdera- 
tıon. We have met to discuss fchose ques- 
tıons and exchange our views regardmg those 
problems. Naturally on fcakmg a general 
survey of the situatıon,»one has to face the 
pjuestions *—What progress have we made 
withm the pasfc, half a eentury 9 What ıs our 
present positıon ? What is to be our fnture ? 
What steps should be taken to remove the 
difficultıes in our way ? What measures should 
be adopted to further the progress of our 
country and to attain as soon as possıbîe 
our most cherıshed goals, namely, Self- 
Government under the <£ gegis” of the Brıtish 
Grown and the Provincial Autonomy fore- 
shadowed in the Delhi Despatch of Govern¬ 
ment of India dated 25th August, 1911 ? 

It is said that there is peace and securıty in 
the country. It is said there is prosperity 
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in fche country, alfchough two of fche greatesfc 
sons of Indıa—Mr. Dadabhoy Naoroji and 
Mr. Romesh Chandra Dufcfc—fche îafcfcer wifch 
his greafc adminisfcrative experience of India 
—do not agree wıfch fche statemenfc thafc 
there ıs real prosperıfcy m fche counfcry, ifc 
ıs said thafc the admmistratıon of fche conntry 
is mosfc efficienfc and fche Oollecfcors and fche 
Commissioners are devofced fco fcheir dnfcies 
and to the Distrıcfcs where they work and 
thafc fchey have the mfceresfcs and fche wel- 
fare of fche Ryofcs afc fcheir hearfc; ifc is said fchafc 
the Brıfcısh Soldiers and Brifcish Navy are pro- 
tectmg our lives and property, our hearfchs and 
homes are quıfce secure and safe. ifc is said 
thafc ali ıs gomg well—everyfching is managed 
properly on behalf of fche people by fche Civil 
Service. Assummg ali t his fco be correcfc and 
grantmg fchafc fchere ıs peace, prosperity and 
efficienfc administration entirely in the hands 
of fche Civil Servants, ıs fchafc any reason thafc 
the confcrol, the managemenfc and the ad- 
mmisfcrafcıon of fche affairs of our counfcry 

should for ever be confcinued as a monopoly in 

fche hand of a bureaucrafcic G-overnmenfc ? Is 
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it any argumenfc to say that since the 
Bureaucracy have under cerfcain condıtions 
managed the afairs of the country well for 
half a century and more, that therefore they 
should be gıven a permanent monopoly—no 
matter what the changed conditions are and 
how much those conditions may have altered ? 
Is that any reason why the Gommıssioned 
ranks in the Mıiitary and Havai Services 
should be closed to the sons of Indıa ? Is 
that any reason for denying to Indıans the 
rıght to join the Volunteer Corps and for 
■eontinuing the applicatıon of the Arms Act ? 

PARLIAMBNT AND INDIA. 

The first guestıon that arıses ıs, whether this 
System of admmistration conducted by the 
Cıvıl Servants, who are neıther under the 
control of or responsıble to the people who 
pay fcheır salarıes can any longer contınue. It 
ıs saıd that they are responsıble to the Secre- 
tary of State for Indıa and that the Secretary 
of State for Indıa in his tura ıs responsible 
to Parliament. I wıll only quote from 
one of the leadıng Journals m England, the 
“ Manchester Guardian” what appeared m 
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its columns reeently with regard to the res- 
ponsibıhty of Parliament in matters affectmg 

India:— 

“ A new Yiceroy and a new Becretary of 
State are in offiee. From fehe date of Lord 
Morley’s franslation seven yeaıs ago to that. 
of Mr. Ausfcen Chamberlain’s acceptance of 
tbe India Office lasfc summer, Indıan questions 
m tbe commons have been dealt wıtb by tbe 
Under-Secretary; and it ıs surely an anomaly 
and somebıınes of a scandal that not önce smce 
his appomtment, bas tbe bouse bad an oppor- 

tunıby of hearıng from Mr. Cbamberlam a full 

statement upon tbe condıtıon of India or an 
exposıtıon of bıs polıcy. And yet as tbe wbole 
Empıre realıses, tbe positıon of India ın tbe 
Imperıal system is deeply affected by tbe 
movement of events as ıt wıll be by every 
measure of after-War polıcy that may be 
decıded by England and ber Allıes. More- 
over the mternal life of India to-day ıs 
undergomg changes more rapıd tban any 
hıtherto kno^n and tbe Government by 
decıdmg upon the publication of tbe Royal 

Commıssıon’s Report on the Public Services,, 
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ha,s acknowledged fche wısdom and necessifcy of 
dıscussion upon proposals for adminisfcrafcive 
reform. It is high time fchafc Parlıamenb 
began t o take t he affairs of India serıously and 
fchafc fche officıal myfch fchafc India wanfcs nothıng 
but fco be lefc alone were exp!oded. If Parka- 
menfc is fco ıgnore fche vasfc responsibihfcy of 
fche Government of fchıs mighty dependenoy, 
whafc ıs fche use of a Parîıament which calls 

ifcself Imperıal ?” 

Ladies and genfclemen, is ifc not an anomaiy 
fchafc the domestic affairs of a counfcry with a 
populafcion of three hundred millıons and more 
should pracfcıcaily be under the confcrol and fche 
managemenfc of (as ifc is offcen said by mmısfcers 
and wrifcers) an alıen bureaueraey, nofc responsi- 
ble fco fche people of _ fche counfcry, under no 
confcrol of fche people who pay taxafcıon, but 
only accounfcable fco fche Secrefcary of Sfcafce 
for India, who hımself has never been fco 
India, and his Council, whıch ağam ıs 
composed mosfcly of retired Civıl Servants r 
sitfcmg seven thousand mıles away from 
India; and fche Secrefcary of State ağam in his 
tura fcheorefcically responsible fco Parhamenfc. 
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for his stewardship, thouglı m practice, hardly 
■ever is his stewardship called to acconnt or 
critically investıgated by Parliament ? Lord 
Courtney depreeated the posıtion of the Secre¬ 
tary of State for Indıa in the foliowing 
words:— 

t£ The Becretary of State ıs a member of the 
Cabmet, which mnst possess the eonüdence 
of the House of Commons. In the end, the 
National Wül musfc have its way here as else- 
where ; but chechs and obstacles are interposed 
which, perhaps, msensıbly moderates ıts force. 
No part of the expense mvolved in the 
Government of Indıa cornes before the Honse of 
■Commons m Gommıtfcee Supply. The salary of 

the Golonıal Secretary ıs voted by Parliament 
--and there ıs thus a possibılıty of annually 
reviewmg his polıoy m the fiili actıvıty of 
the Parlıamentary Sessıons. The salary of 
the Indıan Secretary of State ıs paıd by Indıa 
and never comes before the Honse of Com¬ 
mons. At the end of the Sessıon, generally 
after the Appropriatıon Bili is read a second 
time, the Indıan Budget is submıtted, and 
t his consısts of the review of the financial 
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sifcuafcion in India, followed by, affcer a 
4esulfcory disoussion, a resolufcion simply 
affirming fchafc fche Indian accounts show 

cerfeam fcofcals of Income and Expenditure ; 

it may be doubfced whefeher this does not 

beferay too greafc a jeaiousy of fche House 
of Commons. If fche salary of fche Indian 
Secrefcary of State were submıtted lıke fche 
Oolomal Secretary’s fco a vofce, fche opporfcunifcy 
•for a real debate would be given, whıcb ex- 
perıenoe suggesfcs, would be nsed rafcher fchan 
abused.” 

But I go furfcher: Is ifc possıble or nafcural 
as a ıuîe for members of Parlıamenfc to grasp 
or grapple wifch quesfcıons affecfcmg fche infcernal 
adminısfcrafcıon and progress of India, ? When 
ifc was founded fchafc fchafc was nofc possible m 
fche case of Australia, Canada and Soufch Afrıca, 
wifch few mılİıons of populafcion, would ifc nofc 
be miraculous if fchey confcmued fco manage 
successfully fche affaırs of India by Parlıamenfc 
sıtfcmg m London ? Having regard fco fche 
rapidly growing wanfcs and demands of fche 
people and fche tremendous progress and 
tîhanges fchafc India is going fchrough every 
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few years, is it possıble to govern India from- 
Whitehall or Downing Street ? To those who 
know India and understand India, it is clear 
fchat she no longer will merely obey, bııt wants 
to manage her own affaırs, Peace, prosperıty 
and seeurıty whıch satısfied her a decade ago 
are no longer enough. The Soul of Young 
India has been roused and ıt yearns for 
Politıcal Freedom. However well our physıcal 
and materıal wants may be provided for, fchat 
is not sufficıent. India wants to raise herself to 
a status whıch wıll command the respect of the 
Natıons of the world for her and whıch wıll be 
befittmg her National honour and self-respect. 
It ıs not now a questıon of a few posts; it is no 
longer a questıon of a few grievances or reform 
of mternal matters of administration ; ıfc ıs a 
question of complete change of polıcy. The 
question at issue is not merely of details but 
it relates to the fundamental strnctnre 
of the Gfovernment and we requıre a states- 
man to deal wıth the present situatıon and 
refashıon and reconstruct the constıtutıon 

of the Government of India* It is said 
that there is dissatisfactıon in the Country; 
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it is said a political agitatiou is kept up 
which is embarr assın g to the Government; 
it ıs said that the Home Eule Leagne 
movement is not desırable ; but what ıs the 
c&use of ıt ali ? Surely, those are not merely 
the sıgns of an escessıve imagination as ex- 
plained by some people for want of better 
knowledge. It is quıte elear that this ıs due 
to the awakened political consciousness of the 
people, who demand a new polity and resent— 
and rightly resent—the differentıal treatment 
which ıs meted out to tbtem socıally, commercı- 
ally and polıtıoaUy. It ıs a mistake to 
construe thıs resen tment a mark of dis- 
loyalty. It wıll be wısdoıo to root out the 
fundamental causes of dissatısfaction and 
dıscontent. 

A NEW SPIBIT. 

A new s pirit' ıs abroad. It ıs young Indıa, 
who, to put ıt m the words of Lord Morley, 
“ leave our Universıtıes intosıcated wıtk the 
ideas of freedom, nationalıty and self-Govern- 
ment,” have to be satisfied. It will be cold 
comfort to them to say that free instıtutions. 
are the special privılege of the West. In order 
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fco meet fche present situafcion, in ruy humble 
opinion, the Members of fche Indian Civil 
Service musfc now realise fchafc, as fche Govern¬ 
ment) of Indıa from aufcocracy was fcransferred 
to bnreaucracy, so fche time has come when 
from bnreaucracy ıt musfc tend fcowards de- 
mocracy. They have wielded fche scepfcre 
of supreme confcroî for a long time and 

fcheır dommion in India has nofc been wifch- 
onfc ifcs benefifcs fco fche Counfcry. Bufc the 

time has come, when, however nnwillmg 
—and nafcurally nnwillmg—fchey musfc parfc 
wıth fcheır supreme confcroî and dominion. 
Amongsfc fche many benefifcs fchat have been 
conferred upon India by Brıfcish Rule, perhaps 
fche greafcesfc of boons, albeıfc, an indirecfc one 
whıch India has receıved afc the hands of fche 


English people, has been the birfch of agenuine 
spirifc of pafcrıofcısm. To pub it m fche words of 
a member of the Civil Service, who has given 
much fchoughfc fco the problem of bureaucratic 
Government), “it is fche patrıotism which seehs 
its ideals, nofc in mılıfcary glory or fche apofcheo- 

sis of a kmg, but in ' the advancement of the 
people. Informed by this spirit and strong in 
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the material benefits fİowing from British 
Rule, India now knocks at the porfeal oî 
democracy. Bureaucracy has served its purpose. 
Though the Indian Cıvil Service were manned 
by angels Irom heaven, the ineurable defects oî 
a bureaucratıc Government must pervert theır 
best intentions and makethem foes of polıtıcal 
progress. It must now stand aside and m the 
interest of the country ıt has served so long and 
so traly, make över the dominıon to other hands 
not m dıshonour, but inhonour, proudly as shıp- 
buılders who deliver to seamen the completed 
ship, may they no w yield up the direction ot 
India.” Thıs wıll require self-abnegatıon, 
self-sacrifice—not for their own nation but for 
India, for humanıty. It will reçpııre sympathy 
and understandmg such as no nation has ever 

felt for a foreıgn people. Wıll the Civıl 
Service rise to thıs supreme duty that they 
owe to the three hundred millions of people of 
thıs Country ? Let me qnote the words of His 
Exeellenoy Lord Hardinge from his speeeh at 
the United Service Cluh which he addressed. 
to a large number of representatıve officials } , 

he saıd:— 
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“ Englaad has insbilled into this Country 
the culture and civılizatıon of the West wıfch 
ali it s ıdeals of lıberty and self-respect. Ifc is 
not enough for her now to consider only 
the matemi outlook of Indıa. It is 
necessary for Her to Gherish the aspirations of 
•which She has herself sown the seed and 
Englıeh Officıals are gradually awakening to 
the fact that high as were the aims and 
remarkable the achıevements of their prede- 
cessors, a stili nobler task lıes before them in 
the present and the future guıdıng the un- 
certain and faltermg steps of Indıan develop- 
ment along sure and safe paths. The new 
role of guide, philosopher and friend is opening 
before you and it ıs worthy of your greatest 
efforts. It requires in you gıfts of imagmabion 
and sympathy and imposes upon yon self- 
saorıfice, for it means that slowly, but snrely 
yon must dıvest yonrselves of some of the 
powers yon have hıtherto wielded.” 

It is universally recognised that ıf yon 
deprive a nation of ali share in its own 
'G-overnmentj in the forging of its destmy, 
you emasonlate its energies, undermine its 
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character and sear, as ıf with a hot iron, ıts 
self-respect. In the sphere of intellecfc such a 
Government spells not progress, but deoay. 

PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT. 

Thıs now brmgs me to the questıon as to 
what should be done. Thıs being a Pro~ 
vmcıal Oonferenee, I will now confine myself 
only to the Provmoial Government. The 
firsfc prmcıple that is to be observed is the 
prineıple of devolution and decentralizatıon. 
Bnt thıs, as I understand, ımplıes that the 
ultimate control of the Imperıal authority 
in Legislative as weli as in Executive matters, 

ıs kept intact and in reserve to be used 

1 

whenever necessary. And a bet ter illustratıon 
of this prineıple eannot be found than in the 
Home Ruie Bili whıch was passed by the 
House of Commons eonferring self-Govern- 
ment on Ireland. Prof. Morgan in an authorı- 

tatıve exposıtıon of the New Insh Constitutıon 
pomts out that u the Bili ıs quite outside the 
category of Federalısm m that, while it pro- 
poses a delegatıon of authority both in Legis- 
lafcive and Execntive, there is none of the 
distrıbution of Bovereignty which is a diştin* 
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gıııshing characteristic of a Federation. The 

Executıve power m Ireland wıll contııme vest- 
ed in His Majesty. The Legislative authority- 
will be subject to an Imperıal veto and to 
the snpremaoy of the Imperıal Parliament 
with its powers of eoncurrent Legislation and 
the Irish Gourfcs will be subject to the Appel- 
late Jurisdıctıon of an Imperial Conrfc.” In 
other words the Imperıal power will be 
snpreme in the Executive, the Legislative and 
the Judıoial sphere. The positıon of the 
Executive and Legislative authorities in India 
is quıte sımılar and although the element of 
self-Government in every one of them ıs more 

or less non-existerrt, the legal relation between 
the Imperıal and Provincıal G*overnment ıs 
based on the same prınoiple* The Provincıal 
Councıl ıs supposed to have a non-official 
majorıty. The non-officıal representatives are 
dıvıded into elected members, nomipated 
members, that is to say, nommated by Govern¬ 
ment and European representatives. In 
measures afîecting the people in whıch Euro- 

peans are not directly concerned, they support 

the Government. Nommated members, being, 
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nominees of Government, are naturally mclin- 
ed to take the side of Government. Past 
experıence has shown fchat this has actually 
happened on varıous occasions. The non- 
officıal majorıty, therefore, m the Provmcial 
Councıl ıs ilinsory and gıves no real power 
to the representatives of the people. The 
Provincial Councıl at the present moment 
is nothrag but an advısory body wıthoufc 
possessing any power or effectıve controi 
över the Government. The people or theır 
representatives are as lıfctle assocıated wıth 
the real Government of the Provmce as 
they were before the Beforms of 1909 except 

for the mtroductıon of one Indian member in 
the Executıve Councıl of His Excellency tho 
Governor, where ağam the nommatıon rests 
entırely wıth the Government, the people 
havmg no voıce m the selectıon of the Indian 
member. The object, which the Government 
had m view m mtroducmg the Beforms of 
1909, as expressed by the Prime Mmister in 
his speecht in the House of Commons on the 

second reading of the Indıa Conncil Bili, 

(April İst, 1909), “that ıt was desirable in 
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the circumstances to gıve to people of India a 
feelmg that these Legıslatıve Couneıls are not 
mere automatons the wires of whıch are 
pulled by the ofîieial hıerarchy,” it ıs quıfce 
clear, has not been attamed. 

FOBM OF ADMINISTBATION. 

In order to gıve the people of the Provm- 
cial the real and eSectıve voice in the Govern¬ 
ment of the Province for which they are rıpe 
the followmg brief outlme may be indıeated 
as to the form of administration t hat shouid 
be set up m our Province :— 

1. The Province shouid have a Governor 
appomted from England at the head of the 
administration. 

2. A Cabmet or Esecutıve Councıl of six 
members, three of whom shouid be Indians, 
with the following portfolıos :— 

(a) Provincial (mcluding Law and Justıce 
simılar to Home member). 

(b) Eınance. 

(o) Agriculture, Irrigation and Public 
Works. 

(d) Education. 
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(e) Local G-overnmenfc (moludıng Sanıfcation 
and Medical Relıef.) 

(/) Industries and Gömmeme. 

Whıle Members of fche Indian Cıvıl Service 
should stili be eligıble for appoinfcmenfc to fche 
Esecutive Councıl, no places in fche Councıl 
shonid be reserved for them as afc pre- 
senfc under fche Sfcafcute, whıch makes ıfc 

41 

obligafcory fchafc a cerfcam number of fche 

Members of fche Execubıve Councıl should be 
appomfced from Public Services. 

The besfc men available should be appoinfced, 
whether Englısh or Indian. 

3. A subsfcantıal majorıfcy m fche Council 
should be of elecfced members refcurned by 
dıfferent consfcıtuencies and mfceresfcs. Maho- 
medans and Hindus, wherever fchey are m a 
minonfcy, should have proper, adeguafce and 
effectıve represenfcation, having regard fco 
fcheır numerıcal strength and posıfcıon. There 
ehould be no nommated non-ofEcial member 
excepfc as experfcs. 

A. The Councıl should have fche power fco 
pass ali Provmcial Legıslafcıon and defcermine 
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Provmcial taxation. Ali Resolutions in 
eonnection wıth the Budget as also on 
questions of general admımstration should 
take effect unless vetoed by the Government» 
More frequent meetmgs and longer oontmuous 
sittmgs wxll also have to be provıded for. 
Bnt the members of the Execufeive Govern¬ 
ment shall not depend indıvıdually or collec- 
tıvely on the support of a majorıty of the 
Councıl or for holding theır oifices. The 
Provmcial Government, reconstituted and 
workmg under the control of the Legislatıve 
Conncil, should have complete eharge of the 
internal admimstration of the Province. It 
should have mdependent financial powers and 
the present financial relatıonship between the 
Provincıal Government and the Government 
of Indıa should be largely revısect or if neces- 
sary reversed. The Provmcial Government 
should be required to ınake an annual contri- 
hutıon to the Government of Indıa, fixed for 
a definıte period. Subject to this arrange- 
ment the Imperıal and Provmcial Govern¬ 
ment should develop theır separate system 
of finance, the Provmcial Government beıng 
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given powers of taxation and borrowmg 
wıthm certam limit s. 

No soheme of Provmcıal autonomy can be 
complete wıthout the correspondmg changes 
of a liberalısing character beırıg ıntroduced 
mfco the Distrıct and Munıcıpal admmıstra- 
tion. 

It is always a dıffksult task to iay dowıı any 
out and drıed scheme m a Presıdentıal address, 
bnt here ağam I shall venture to rnake a few 
suggestions affectmg the fundamental prmci- 
ples that underlıe local self-Government ı n 
Indıa and here I would quote from no less an 
anfchorıty fchanLord Morley’s Reform Despatch 
dated 27th November, 1909. It says .— ££ The 
princıples that should mspıre and regulate 
measures wıth thıs aım, can hardly be laid 
down on sounder and clearer terms than m 
the Resolutıon pnblished by the Government 
of Indıa on the 18th of May, 1882. I do not 
know \vhere to look for a better espression of 
the vıews that should govern our polıcy under 
thıs ımportant head.” 

Thıs Resolutıon although passed as far back 
as 1882 by the Government of that renowned 
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Yieeroy Lord Rıpon has not stili been carried 
out fully or given real effeet to- 

The first and foremost change that is 
neeessary to be introduced m the various 
bodıes, is that they should be wholly elected, 
the Provincıal Government alone reserving to 
itself and esercısmg powers of control; that 
the present ofîıcıal control exercised by the 
Gollectors and Commıssıoners should be 
removed; that the Cbairman should be elected 
by the Boards and the ex-officio Presıdent 
should be done away with ; that a portion of 
Excıse revenue or some other definıte source 
of revenue should be made över to these 
Bodies so that they ma.y have adequate 
resources at *their dısposal for the due 
performance of theır dutıes. 

T o quote again from Lord Mor! ey’s Reform 
Despatch, this is what he says:— 

“I wıll venture to quofce some passages m this 
memorable deliverance. Explainmg the pro- 
posal for Local self-Government of that date, 
the Government of Indiaplace themselves on 
ground whıoh may well be our ground also. 
It is not primarily, they say, c wıth a view to 
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improvement m admımstratıon that thısmea- 
sure ıs put; forward and supported, ıt ıs ohıefly 
desirable as an mstrument of polıtıcal and 
popular educatıon,’ and ağam, ‘ there appears 
to be great force m the argument that so long 
as the chıef Executıve officers are, as a matter 
of course, Ghaırmen of the Mumcıpal and 
Dıstrıct Commıttees, there ıs lıttle chance 
of these commıttees affording any effective 
traınmg to theır members takmg any real 
mterest m local busmess. The non-official 
members must be ledto feel that real power is 
placed m theır hands and that they have real 
responsıbılıties to dıscharge . 5 Thıs antıcıpation 
has been, to some extent, warranted by experi- 
ence. Funds have not exısted for an efficıent 
Executıve stafî. The officıal element wıthm 
the local Bodıes has been m many places 
predominant. Non-officıal members have not 
been mduced to sııch an extent as was hoped, 
to take a real interest m local busmess because 
their powers and theır responsıbılıties were not 

real. If Local self-Government bas so far been 

no marked success as a traınmg ground, it is 
mamly for the reason that the constitution of 
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the local Bodıes departed from what was affirm- 
ed in the Besolutıon to be c the fcrue prmcıple’ 

that £ the coatrol should be exercısed from 
wıthout rather than from wıthin ; the Govern¬ 
ment should revıse and check the acts of Loeal 
Bodıes but not dıctate them.’ I have no doubt 
that the Government of Indıa to-day wıll 
affirm and actively shape theırpolıoy upon the 
prmcıple authorıtatıvely set forth by theır 
predecessors m 1882 :—‘It would be hopeless 
to expect any real development of self-Govern- 
ment ıf the local Bodıes were subject to check 
and interference m matters of detaıl, and the 
respectıve powers of Government and of the 
varıous local Bodıes should be clearly and 
dıstınctly defined by Statute so that tlıere may 
be as lıttle risk of frıctıon and rmsunderstand- 
ıng as possıble wıthm the lımits to be laıd down 
m each case. However the Govetnor-General 
m Council ıs anzıous that the fullest possıble 
lıberty of actıon should be gıven to local 
Bodıes.’ ” 

I have made a few general observations and 
dealt wıth the Provmcıal Government and the 
ouestıon of Local self-Government. Th prp arA 
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many ofcher questıons and ımporfcanfc questıons 
whıch I see are placed on fche agenda m the 
form of Resolutıons and I have no doubt thafc 
fche speakers m charge of fchose Resolufcıons wıll 
adequafcely deal wıth fchem. But I cannofc 
conclude my address wıfchout referrıngat least 


fco some of fche bnrnmg qnesfcıons, and amongsfc 
fchem fche mosfc ımporfcanfc quesfcıon ıs fcheques- 
fcion of admıssıon of fche Indıans fco Commıs- 


sıoned ranks of the Army and Navy, fche remo- 
val of fche mosfc ırrıfcafcıng and hnmılıafcmg 
disabılıfcıes created by sfcatufces whıoh have 
raısed a bar agaınsfc fche people of Indıa m 
]ommg Yokmfceer Oorps, no mafcfcer whafc fcheir 
rank or posıfcıon m life may be ; fche unjnsfc 

applıcafcıon of fche Arms Aefc fco fche people of 
Indıa from whıch fche Europeans are exempfc- 
ed. The Press Acfc and ıfcs arbıfcrary provısıons 
and sbıll more ıfcs arbıfcrary enforeemenfc by fche 
Execufcıve whıch ıs sııbjecfc fco no judıcial check, 
so far as fche decısıons of fche Hıgh Courfcs at 
fche presenfc moment go; fche Defence of Indıa 
Acfc, whıch was purely a War measure and fco 
which fche represenfcafcıves of fche people of 

India assenfced when ıfc oame before fche 
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Imperıal Councıl, is worked in a rnanner in 
some cases whıch is hıghly nndesirable ; fche 
undue and unjustifiable delay in makmg ele¬ 
ment ary education free and compulsory m the 
seleoted areas ıs the cause of the greatest dıs- 
satisfaetıon and disappomtment to the people. 

INDIANS AND THE ARMY AND NAYY. 

No w totake fehequestıon of the Army and 
the Navy, theonly two arguments whıoh have 
hıtherto been advanced are that the people of 
the eountry are not fit except some seots or 
trıbes who have followed the professıon of arms 
as a heredıtary professıon. Now, first of 
ali, is that a eorrect hypothesis ? At the 
outbreak of the War, the Princes and the 
people of Indıa of ali classes and sections, 
wıth one voıce, volunteered to support the 
Empıre with their money and blood. Young 
students in Bngland belongmg to different 
classes of people in Indıa, from ali parts of India 
studymg at their Universıtıes, volunteered 
to enlıst themselves as Terrıtorials. For an 
answer, they were told that beıng Indıans, 
their Services could not be accepted. Then 
they made representatıons to the Secretary 
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of State for India espressing theır indignatıon 
afc this difîerential treatment, it was said that 
the whoîe milıtary questıon afEecfcmg India 
will be consıdered af ter the War. In Bengal a 
movement was starfced in whıch Sır S. P. Smha 
took a leadmg part to start a Yolunteer Gorps, a 
large sum of money was collected and sıx 
hundred young men belonging to respectable 
famılıes enlisted themselves ready to go to the 
Eront, to fight the battle of the Empıre. But 
they were told that that cannot be. Does the 
profession of a soldıer require more brains, 
greater capacity, ingenuity than that of a 
lawyer, a doctor, or a poet or a scientist ? If 
Indians are good enough to fight as Sepoys 
and Pnvates, why are they not good enough 
to occupy the posıtıon of officers ? There 
cannot be a better answer than what the Indıan 
soldıers have achieved m this War. Several 
of them are the proud possessors of the Victoria 
Gross, which, to a soldier, is the greatest 
honour and decoratıon that can be eonferred 
upnn him by the King-Emperor. 

hne second argument is that an army wıth 
a preponderanee of the Indıan element may be- 
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turned against the Brıtısh Government and 
here I cannot but quote a more complete ans- 
wer than what was gıven by the Presıdent of 
thelndıan National Congress, Sır S.P. Smha. 
He saıd : “I venture to sııbmıt ın reply that 
anarchısts and sedıtıonısts may succeed m 
wınnmg över an ıgnorant and mercenary 
army, but they wıll never suoceed in wınmng 
över a truly natıonal army, drawn from a 
people made mcreasmgly loyal by the spread of 
eduoafcıon and liberal self-governmg mstıtu- 
tıons. The openıng of a mılıtary oareer wıll 
fire the ımagınatıon and stımulate the vınlity 
of Indıa m a way that nothmg else can do. 
And ıs ıfc too much for Indıa to expect to be 
treated m the same way as Bussıa tıeats her 
subject races—’especıally after the proof 
Indıa has given of the prowess of her sons 
and theır devotıon and loyalty to the Imperıal 
Standard 

These arguments equally apply to the Navy, 
where the sons of Indıa cannot aspire to a 
hıgher positıon than that of Lascar m the 

Mercantıle Marıne. The time is not far dıstant 
when perhaps Indıa wıll have to consıder what 
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fleefc she should raise prımarily for Indıan 
Defences and as a contributıon to the Imperıai 
Navy. 

The Press Acfc was a most unwelcome 
measure from its very meeption. It has been 
eharacterısed as a serious menace to the 
freedom of the Press m India; but the harsh 
manner in whieh it ıs enforced has roused the 
strongest opposıtion and created great dıscon- 
tent. The safeguards provıded by the Acfc. 
have proved illusory and incapable of bemg 
enforced as declared by the Hıgh Court of 
Calcutta. It is hıgh time that the Government 
appomted a Commıttee of officıal and non- 
officıal members to consıder ıts working since 
1910 and recommend what course should be 
adoptea to allay the just publıo resentment 
and discontent with regard to this measure, 

DEEENCE OE INDİA ACT 

The Defence of India Act as a War measure 
was accepted by the country. But its work- 
ing ‘has proved that ıt ıs a dangerous weapon 
placed in the hands of the Executıve on vBom 
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there is no judicıal check of any kind whafcso~ 
over- It would be wise to follow the procedure 
adopted in Bngland t o have a Commifcfcee 
who should have the power of revısing the 
orders of the Executıve Officers and such a 
commifcfcee should have an equal number 
of Indian members. 

I have the honour and privılege of knowıng 
His Excellency the G-overnor. If I may say 
so, Lord Wıllingdon ıs ali kmdness and cour- 
fcesy. I hope, I am not gıving out any secrefcs, 
when I say fchat I personally know that he is 
m full sympathy wıfch our ıdeals and aspira- 
tıons and has done nıuch to support fchem. 
But I cannot help saymg that ıt was a matter 
of profound regret that the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment of whıch he ıs the head, should have 
thought proper to apply the Defence of India 
Act, to that great Englısh lady Mrs. Besaut. 
Whether we agree with her or not, whether we 
see eye to eye with her or not on certain ques- 
tıons, I belıeve 1 am expressmg the universal 
feelıng of thıs Presıdency and for the matter 
of that, the whole country at large, fchat the 
Order of the looal Government prohıbıtmg 
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Mrs. Besant fco enfcer our Provmce was reeeived 
wıth fche ufcmost sorrow and shock. it ıs a 
grave refiectıon on fche faır name of fchıs 
Presıdency and I feel ıfc ıs caloulafced fco do 
greafc harm fco fche dıgnıfcy and fche prestıge of 
fche Government itself. 


Wıfch regard fco elemenfcary educafcıon bemg 
made free and compulsory, so much has been 
saıd fchafc at fchis juncfcnre I do not wısh fco 
enfcer mfco detaıls; büfe fche renaıssance of India 
■can only be achıeved fcruly by a fcrue and real 
foundafeıon fco be iaıd for self-governmenfc 
ulfcımafcely based on a proper system of edu- 
cafcıon of nafcıonal oharacfcer, whıch m course 

of time would produce more and more men 

worfchy of managmg fche affaırs of our own 
counfcry. I may have occasıon at a nofc very 


dısbanfc fufcure, when I shonld perhaps like to 
deal wıfch fchıs ımporfcant guestıon m defcaıl. 


THE EDUCATED CLASSES. 

Before I leave fchıs subject, I may poinfc oufc 
fchafc ıt ıs offcen pııfc forward as a favourıte 
argument fchafc İndıa is not fit for self-govern- 
menfc because fche educated classes are as yefc 
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a very small fracfcıon m fche country. In fche 
firsfc insfcance fche Government, although fchey 
have recently bestsırred themselves ın fche 
canse of educafcıon, have never serıously and 
earnestly grappled wıfch fche problem of Ele- 
menfcary or Prımary educatıon m Indıa. The 
questıon have always been shelved on one 
ground or fehe ofcher, sneh as wanfc of funda, 

wanfc of school buıldmgs, wanfe of fcramed 
teachers. On the other hand, we are fcold 
fchat we have not got a snfficıenfc number 


of educated people. Who 


ıs 


responsıble 


for it affcer 100 years of Brıtısh Kule? 
But the test of the fifeness of fche people for 
self-government ıs not fchafc every man, vvonıan 
and child shouid be firsfc educated and the 
hollowness of fchıs plea was ably exposed by 
fche late Mr. George Yııle m his address as 
Presıdent of our National Oongress m 1888. 


U 


Quotıng 


Thorold Kogers, he poınted 


out fchat a hundred years ago, not one man m 
ten or one woman m fcwenfcy knew how fco read 
or wrıfce m England. Gomg anofcher cenfcury 
or two back, he added, the people of England, 
man and boy, hıghand low wıth the excepfcion 
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of a mere handful were steeped in gross ignor- 
ance and yet there was a House of Commons.’* 
And I belıeve, we have now ati the present 
moment in India twenfcy mıllions wbo can 
read and write. 

HINDÜS AND MAHOMEDANS. 

Now ] come to tbe all-absorbing question 
which sfcirred India becanse of the declaration 
of the e< Entente Cordiale” between the Hmdus 
and the Mahotnedans made in the City of 
Bombay last Christmas. I believe ali think- 

mg men are thoroughly eonvmeed that the 
key-note of our real progress lies in the good~ 
wıll, eoncord, harmony and co-operation be- 
tween the two great sıster communitıes. The 
fcrue focııs of progress is centred in their nnion 
and remember thıs ıs a matter which is entırely 
in our own hands. It was three years ago 
that the All-India Moslem League adopted 
the ideal of Self-Government under the “ segis” 
of the Britısh Crown whıch was hailed by the 
Indıan National Congress at Karachı where 
the following Besolutıon was passed :— 

“ That thıs Gongress places on record its 
warm appreciatıon of the adoption by the 
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All-India Moslem League of tbe ideal af Self- 
<3k>vernment for India withm the British 
Eropıre and expresses ibs complete aceord mth 
the belief that the League has so emphatieally 
deelared at ıts lasfc sessıon t hat the polıtioal 
fut ur e of tbe eountry depends on the har- 
monioııs workıng and oo-operation of the 
various communıtıes in the eountry whioh has 
been the cherıshed ideal of the Congress. 
This Congress most heartıly welcomes the 
hope expressed by the League that the ieaders 
■of the dıfferent coınmunitıes wıli make every 
endeavour to had a modus operandi for jomt 
and eoncerted actıon on ali questions of 
natıonal good and earnestly appeals to ali the 
sectıons of the people to help the object whıch 

we ali have at heart.” 

Since then the programme of the AU-India 
Moslem League has been more and more 
approsdmated to that of the Indian National 
■Congress. There is but one questıon besides 
the questıon ol cow~killing and street-musıc 
whıch has proved not oniy a thorny question 
but an obstacle which has kept the two 
communibies hıtherto apart, But the solution 
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is not difScult. It requires a fcrae spirit 
of eonciliatıon and gıve and fcake. The 
Mahomedans want proper, adequate and efîeot- 
ive representatıon in t he Conncıl Chambers 
of the country and m the Dıstrıcb and Munıci- 
pal Boards, a daim whıoh no rıght-mmded 
Hindu disputes for a moment. But the Maho¬ 
medans furt her require t hat representatıon in 
-the various boards and Council Chambers 
should besecured to them by means of separate 
slectoraies. This questıon of separate dac- 
torates from the top to bofefcom bas been before 

the eountry ever since 1909 and rıghtiy or 
•wrongly the Mussaiman community is abso- 
luteîy determmed for the present to insist 
upon separate electorates. To most of us 
the question is no ınore öpen to further 
dıseussion or argument as ıt has become 
a mandate of the community. As far as I 
understand, the demand for separate elec¬ 
torates is not a matter of policy but a matter 
of necessity to the Mahomedans who require 
to be roused from the coma and torpor into 

wJbich they had fallen so long* I wou!d there- 

lore appeal to my Hindu Brethren fchat in 
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the present stafce of positıon they should fcry 
to win the confidence and trusfe of the 
Mahomedans who are, after ali, in the minority 
in the country. If they are defcermined to 
have separate electorates, noresistance should 
be shown to theır demand. 

There are other questions of most vıfcal and 
paramounfc imporfcance to both the Hindııs 
and Mahomedans, t hat require United and 
concerted acbion. Difîerenoes in detaıls such 
as, method of securing to Mahomedans, 
their adequate share in the Councıt Gham- 
bers, Munıcıpal and District Boards should 
not be allowed to ereate an “ ımpasse 
and one side or the other must give 

m, I would, therefore, appeal to my Hmdu 
friends to be generous and liberal and wel- 
come and encourage other actıvıties of 
Mahomedans even if it involves some sacnfice 
in thıs matter of separate electorates. And I 
may have to say something more fully on this 
questıon at the sessions of the Ali-indi a, 
Moslem League where I have been called to 
preside next Christmas. But the committees 
-appointed by the Congress and the League in 
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Bombay will soon meet afc Calcutta to formu- 
3ate a scheme of reforms and I most fervently 
pray that they will both adopt a scheme that 
may go out to the world as the unıted demand 
of India. 

One thing is, however, clear. It is not a 
questıon of a few more seats going to the 
Mahomedans or the Hındus. It is a question, 
as I have already pointed out, in the first 
instance, of transfer of the power from the 
bureaucraey to democracy. Let us concentrate 
ali our attention and energy on this questıon 
alone for the present. 

The Hmdus and the Mahomedans should 
stand United and use every constıtutional and 
'îegitımate means to eiîect that transfer as soon 
-as possıble- But for a real Ne w India t o arise, 
ali petty and small things must be gıven up. 

** Sbe ıs now India ırrendenta and to be 
redeemed, ali Indians must offer up sacrıfice 
not their good things, but aîlthose eviî tbmgs 
they cling to blindly—their‘bates and their 
divisıons, their pride iu what they should be 
thoroughly ashamed of, their quarrels and 
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mis-understandings. These were a sacriûce' 
tkafc Crûd would love.” 

Now» Ladıes and Grenfclemen, I have done. 
In conclusion, lefcme tellyou thafc, affeer ali, a 
greafc deaî depends upon ourselves. Hindus 
and Mahomedans, unıfced and firm, the voice* 
of the fchree hundred müiions of people vibrafc- 
mg fchroughoufc fche length and fche breadfch of 

the counfcry, will prodnce a force which no» 

power on earfch canresisfc. Indıahas, I beheve, 
turned a corner. She has passed fchrough greafc 
sufüermgs and borne them pafciently for centu- 
ries* There is now a brighfc and a greafc future 
m fronfe of her- We are on a sfcraıghfc road ; fche 
promised land is \vifchm sıghfc. “ Forward’ 5 ıs 
fche mofcto and olear course for Young India. 
Büfe m fche onward march, we musb be circums- 
peofc, and never îose sighfc of the true pers- 
pecfeive before us. And Wisdom and öaution 
should be our watch-words. 
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SPEECH AT THE KARACHIGONGBESS, 1913. 

In moving tlıe resolııtıon at tlıe Inâian 
National Gongress lıelcl at Karada in 
December, 1913, under tlıe Presidency of tlıe 
Hon. Naıoab Syed Mahomeâ , the Ho?ı. Mr. 
Jinnah said *— 

That fchıs Gongress ıs of opınıon that the 
Council of the Secretary of State for India r 
as at present constîtuted, should be abolished* 
and makes the followmg suggestions for ite 
coustrucfcion :— 

(a) That the saîary for the Secretary of 
State for India should be placed on the English 
estimates. 

(b) That wibh a view to the eföciency and 
independence of the Council ıt is expedient 
that it should be partlv nomınated and partiy 
elecbed» 
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(c) That the totai number of members of 
tbe Councii should not be less than nine* 

(d) That the elected portion of the Councii 
should eonsıst of not less than one-thırd of 
the total number of members, who should be 
non-official Indians chosen by a constıtuency 
consısting of the elected members of the 


Imperial and Provincıal Legıslative Councıls. 

{e) That not less than one-half of the 
nommated portion of the Councii should con- 
sıst of publıc men of merit and abilıty un~ 
conneeted wifch Indıan administratıon. 


(/) That the remaining portion of the 
nommated Councii should consist of officials 
who have served in India for not less than 
ten years and have not been away frorn India 
for rnore than two years. 

(g) That the character of the Councii should 
be advısory and not administratıve. 

(h) That the term of office of each member 
should be five years. 


Mr. President, Ladies and G-ektlemen,— 

You do not know what pleasure it gıves me to 
stand on this platform in this city of Karachi 
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where I was boru, (cheers), where I have found 
by me after my arrival at this oity personaî 
friends with whom I played m my boyhood, 
I was delighted to see so many of my Sındhi 
friends who are here. 

Gentlemen, t he resolution which I am 
going to place before you is a resolution on a 
dull subject. Therefore ıf you expect any 
rhetonc or any kmd of lıterary speech from 
me you wıll be dısappointed. The resolution 
ıs thıs. (See above). Now, Gentlemen, you 
ali know, at least most of you know, that 
the present Council of the Secretary of 
State for India, as at present constituted, 
-consists of members who have ali served in 
India in one service or another, That is 
to say, the India Council which is supposed to 
be advısory to the Secretary of State consists 
of officıals. That Council ıs divıded mto 
separate groups whıch are called committees. 
Each commıttee has a desıgnatıon gıven to it 
according to the functious of the Secretary of 
State it performs. You have the polıtıcal 
commıttee, you have the Revenue commıttee, 
and these committees are formed princıpaliy 
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to advise the Seeretary of State on fchese> 
quesfcions. Now one objection, and thafc is the 
strongest against the oonstitution of the 
Councıl, ıs that it is entirely composed of 
ofîicials who go from thıs country. I do not 
say that officials are, as a class, an undesirable 
ciass. But they go from this country, wibh 
certain forrned opinions of the administrabion 
of this country. These are the men who, 
’vyith fcheır set opinion, forrned after years and 
years service in this country go baok to the* 
India Oouncıl to advise fehe Seeretary of State 
who is the head of the Government of India. 
This is one objection, the second objection is 
that in this Couucil there ıs no place given to* 
the vıews of the people of India from the non- 
offioial point of view. The third objection is 
thafc the members of Oouacil gutde the Secre- 
tary of State for India. The funotıon of the 
Oouncıl should be that of an Advisory Gom~ 
rnitfcee. 

The Seeretary of State for India is for 
praobical purposes the head of the G-overnment 
of India. He should not be absolutely in the 
position of figure-head* I think mosfc peopifr 
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will agree wıbh me when I say tbat the present 
constibution of the Councit makestbe Secretary 
of State a greafcer Moghui fchan any Moghul 

that ruled m Indıa* For fchis reason the 

Oouncil should be formed as to able 
bo advise the Secretary of State, and the 
Councıl, as at present eonsbituted, should be 
abolished. 

We further submit fchafc the salary of the 
Secretary of State should be placed od the 
Englısh estımate. At the present moment 

the Secretary of State is not responsible to 
anyone. He can come to any conclusion he 
lıkes and ıs responsible to nobody. Such a 
State of things is undesırable. We ali know 
that although somevvhat late, it ıs proposed 
that this Oouncil should no\v be refomıed. 
The Oouncil was reformed as far back as 1858. 
It is a wonder to me that it has so iong been 
unreformed. The necessıfcy for reform ıs 
obvious. We have got reformed Councils in 
the differenfc parts of the country. We have 
in the Imperial Oouncil, Local Gouncils and 
even in the Executive Councils non-officıal 
members. But tbe Advisory Oouncil of tho 
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<Seoretary of State is purely an ofUcial body., 
It is purely an official tribunal. 

The Secretary of State has annonnoea tmat> 
he now proposes to reform the CouneiL It is 
better late than never. For that purpose 
opmıon is invited from ali parts of the country. 
It is m the fitness of things that we shonld 
express our opmion. The first thing that we 
say is that thıs Council shonld not be changed 
so far as ıts character ıs concerned, namely, 
thıs Council shonld not be admimstrative, bnt 
should remain au Advısory CouneiL Then 
our proposal is that it should eonsist of 9 
members and three of them should be Indıans 
chosen by the eleeted members of fchelmperial 
and Local Councils. 

These three members would be in a positıon 
to place before the Beeretary of State the Indian 
point of vıew. We have no desire to deprive 
the Secretary cf State of the Services of those 
men who served in thıs country m the civil 
service or any other service. We say that 
three men from the Services in fchis country 
should also be eleoted to the Council. The 
Temaining three should be selected from men. 
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of ability, but; not connectod with the adminis- 
tration of this country. Tbey would be able 
to advise the Secretary of State regarding 
matters of this country- It is a reasonabie 
propositıon and I hope the Secretary of State 
will feel that it requıres his fuil eonsideration» 

Grentlemen? I need not detaın you any 
îonger. I commend this resolution to your 
acceptance. (Oheers). 
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■CONGRESS DEPUTATION—LONDON, 1914 

Sir Wüliam Wedderburn entertamecl the 
öongress delegates in Lonâon at the West- 
minster Palace Hotel (May, 1914) and a very 
large n amber of gentlemen iver e present to 
ıveleome the delegates, ıvlıen Mr. Mahomed Ali 
Jinnah spohe :— 

Mr. Mahomed Ali Jinnah said that Loıd 
Crewe had m contemplation a Bili whıch was 
intended bo reform bhe Indıa Gonncıl—which 

was really the head of bhe Government of Indıa 
and the highest tribunal m ali matters execn- 
tıve. Ifc had created a mosfc satısfactory ımpres- 
•sıon m İndia that an opporbnmfcy for statıng 
theır vıews should be gıven to them by the Go¬ 
vernment before the Bili was introduced m t o 
‘the Britısh Parlıamenb. Ab bhe present moment 
the india Council was composed of ten mem- 
bers. Two were financıal experts, and the 
rest, who were nomınated by the Secretary of 
State, were connected with the adminıstration 
of india. Alfchough Lord Morley very 
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recently recognised that anybody who could 
give first-hand Information on Indian mafcfeers 
fco his Couneil would prove very desirable 

members o*f t hat body, and although he gave 
effeet to that vıew by appointmg two Indian 
members, those two gentlemen were nomi- 
mated members only, and whıie t hey had 
•done excellent work, and had tıied, to the 
best of their abılifcy and judgmenfc, to place 
the views of the Indian people before the 
Couneil, yet something more was desıred. It 
was necessary that the Secretary of State 
should be kept m intımate tonch wıth the 
trend of publıc opmion m Indıa. Men who 
were connected wıth the admmıstratıon and 
were bronght up in the service, were debarred 
by the virtue of the rnles of that very service 
ftom attending polıtical meetings, and thereby 
obtammg the clear msight whıch was neces¬ 
sary for them to adequately represent Indian 
opinion, Representatives were requıred who 
had been, so to speak, behind the scenes, and 
men who had been brought up solely in tbe 

adminıstrative groove. Tbey wanted on the 

Couneil men m touch with public feeling 
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and acquainted wıth pubhc sentimenfc mâ 
public opmıon, and iherefore m a posıtion 

to put before the Secretary of State views 

whıch men conneeted wifch the service 
could not possıbly do. How were they 
to secure representatıves of the character?' 

Their suggestion was that the only possıble 
way was to introduce the principle of 
eleetion. Önce they got elected members on 
the Counoıl, thay wouîd have representatıves 
who would be responsıble for the people of 
India, and who would not secure re-electıon if 
their work had not proved satisfactory. The 
proposal he had first to submit was that the 
Gouncıl shouidconsist of a minimum nuuaber of 
nine members—one-third of whom should be 
elected Indians, The principle of eleetion had 
already been recognised över and över again in 
regard to t his Councii. More than One attempt, 
had been made to reform it, and on every 
occasion the principle of eleetion had been 
recognised; but the difficulty was to form the- 
electorate. He quite agreedthat that presented 
great difficulty m times göne by, but to-day 

they had already got an electorate in Indıa 
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whieh had been working for a nuınber of years. 
He could best ıllustrate it by describmg what 

oecurred m the Presıdencies of Bombay, 

Madras or Bengal wbıch sent theır repre- 
sentatives to the Imperiaî Council. In tbelast 
two eleetıons they had taken plaoe un der the 
new Council Acfc, and even before, they had 
chosen their representatıyes in Bombay to the 
Imperıal Council in thıs \vay. The non-ofücial 
members of the Local Council elected those 
whom they sent to the Imperiaî Council. 

Thus they had a ready-made eleotorate in 
the elected members of the Provmoıal Coun- 
cıls. Those elected members could chcose the 
members to represent them on the Imperiaî 
Council. He thought tbat wouîd prove a 
most satısfaefcory eleotorate. It would secure 
the choice of really representative men. The 
system had already obtained a certificate from 
emment officials in Indıa, lıke Sır G-uy Bleet- 
wood Wılson, and the late and the pıesent 
Vıceroy. As to the character of the Council, 
his suggestıon was that it shouîd be advısory 
and not administrative. It had been given 
out that the portfolio system was to be 

s 
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mtıoduced. He thought that would be fatai 
and dangerous. It would mean duplicating the 
machmery and reducing the Secretary of 
State to a mere figure-head. If each man 
was to be plaoed m charge of a portfolıo, 
&nd ıf lıe was to be necessarıly oonnected wıth 

the admımstratıon, it would mean that a man 
who had retired from the service m Indıa, 
would be called upon to dispose of matters 
whıch were the subject of oomplamt agamst 
the very class from whıch he was drawn. 
Hitherto, the Secretary of State had not only 
■dealt wıth matters of detaıl, but also with 
matters of pnnoıple and polıcy. It was m the 
fitness of thmgs that there should be anta- 
gonısın between the offîcial and the non- 
official vıews on taese questions—qııestıons, 
for mstance, snch as the separatıon of the 
Execntive from the Judıcıary—or the exten- 
sıon of Elementary Educatıon or the Press 
Act. The Secretary of State, consequently, 
when these matters came before hım would 
he unable to hear both sides of the questıon 

if he had nothing but the official element 

surrounding hım. They wanted the Secretary 
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of State to be made the real master of the 
sıtuation, They wanted hım to be placed in 
possession of the real facfcs on both sıdes. 
Of course, ultimately, the deoısion resbed wıth 
him. The full Councıl, as they knew, might 
come to a nnammous conclusıon on a parti- 
onlar subject which the Secretary of State 
might not aecepfe, for he had very 
wide powers. He further submitted that 
no distinction shonld be made between the 
Indıan members of the Gonncıl and theır 
colleagues. If any was made they would 
be demoralizmg not only the whole Oouncıl 
but the Indıan members as well. It had also 
been sııggested that if they had the portfolio 
system, they would not be able to get 
Indian members of the Conncil with the 
reguisite experience of administration in Indıa, 
and, therefore, the Indıan members wonld 
not be able properly to dıscharge fcheir 
Huties, if placed in charge of a portfolio. It 
was next suggested that the period of appoint- 

ment should be five years. While it was 

necessary to have men with esperience in 
administration, it was equally necessary to 
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have men who could pîace the public point of 
view before the Secretary of State. Ife was* 
proposed t hat one-third of the Council should 

consist of the official class, one-third of the 
non-official class, and the remaining one-third 
should be men of merit and ability in public 
life in United Kungdom unoonnected wıth 
the Indıan adminıstrafcıon. This third would 
hold the balanee between the two other 
sections- They wonld bring to bear upon 
the deîıberatıons of the Council that in- 
dependent judgment which was so charac- 
terıstic of public men in thıs country. If these 
proposals were accepted, they would have a 
Council composed of three dıfferent groups—• 
each specıalısıng in a dıfferent brancb, but ali 

helpmg the deliberatıons of the Council över 
whıch the Secretary of State presıded. The 
Secretary of State for Indıa, to whatever polı~ 
tıcal party he belonged, had always been an 
emınent Brıtısh statesman who had done his 
best for Indıa; but sven the best of men 
required some kmd of control and check. The 

Secretary of State, no doubfc, was responsıble 

to Parliament and the British public ia 
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theory, but m practıce really he was d ot res- 
ponsıbîe; and what was finally suggested was 
that his salary should be placed upon the 
Brıtish estimates. In that case fchey would 
have real effectıve oontrol by Parliament. 


İNDİ AN S IN SOUTH AFBICA. 


Passing to discuss the posıtion ol the 
Indians m the varıous parfcs of the Brıtish 
Empıre, Mr. Jmnah said that no other subject 
had so deeply stırred the mmds of the people 
of Indıa. They had ahvays understood that 
t hey were members of the Britısh Empıre, 
but at thıs moment they were being denıed 
the rıghts and prmleges uf Brıtish cıtizenshıp, 
Becent events ın South Africa had created 


mtense feelmg whıoh was only alleged by tjae 

wise and statesmaniıke pronouncementj of Lord 
Hardmge; and the actıon of the Yiceroy, 
supported as it had been, by Britısh mınıs- 
ters and by the Britısh Parliament, had 


made a deep ımpression m the hearfcs of the 


people of Indıa. 
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STATEMENT IN “ LON.DON TIMES”, 1914 

Inclıa is p er hap s the only member of the 
Brittsh JEmpire witlıout any real representa- 
tion, and tlıe only civilized country in tlıe 
world tlıat has no real system of represen- 
tative government. 

The news of the intentıon of reform and 
reorganismg the Council of fche Secretary 
of State for India raısed great hopes amongst 
the people of India, and a very moderate and 
reasonable demand was pnt forward thafc 
one-third of the total number of the öouncıl 
should be Indıan members, to be elected or 
chosen by ballot by the elecsed members of 
the various Legislative Councils in India. 
This demand was embodıed in the resolutions 
thab were passed by two of the most represen- 
tative and the greatest organisations of public 
opinion in India— viz., the Indian National 
Congress and the All-India Moslem League— 
at their sessions last Christmas. Further the 
Indıan National Congress, in response to- 
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the express desire of Lord Crewe, who was 
good enough to say that he would welcomo 
any eriticisin or fresh ideas which might be 
brought forward on the subject, sent a depu* 
tation which waited on hım last month, when 

I had the honor toplace my views before hım. 

Now that the Bili to amend the laws as to 
the Councii of India has been introduced and 
göne through ıts first readmg, I cannot but 
say that the pıovisıons contained therein are 
most dısappointing, and I feel sure that that 
is how the people of India will receive it. 
What hope can measures lıke thîs inspire in 
the people of India who are lookmg forward to 
bigger and more snbstantıal reform in time 
to come when in matters such as the reform 
of the Councıl of the Secretary of State for 
India, wbich is, after ali, more advisory in its 
character than anything else, the just propo- 
sals of the depntatıon appomted by the Indian 
National Gongress have not been accepted. 

SELECTİON OB ELECTION 

First of ali, there will be only two Indian 
members, and not one-fchird of the tofcal nnm- 
ber; the minimum number being seven and 
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the maximum ten; so the demand for three 
Indian members is rejected. 


Seeondly, the Bılî denıes the eleofcion of the 
Indian members for ali practicable purposes, 
The Seeretary of State for Indıa, under the 
provısıons of the Bili, shall select Indian 
members from amongst the persons whose 
names appear on the lıst of persons domıoıled 
in Indıa, chosen for the pnrpose by members 
(ofcher than the official members) of the Legıs- 
latıve Oouncıls, the Governor-G-eneral, Gfover- 

nors, Lıeutenant Governors and the Ghıef 
Commıssıoner, m such manner, subject to snch 
condıtiıons and restrictıons and iıı such nutnher 
as may be prescnbed by regulatıons tobemade 
hy the Seeretary of State for Indıa in Councıl 
or by dıreetıons ıssued by the Seeretary of State 

fchereunaer. 

No w, there ıs no doubt that what appears 
atı the first blush on paper to be sorne şort 
of prmoıple of elecdon ıs for ali practıcai 
purposes ıllusory; and the so-called lıst, or, 
to put it m other words, panel, is to be 
formed by the choice of non-officİal members 
of various Gouncils. This sounds as ıf the 
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•officials will have no voice in the ohoosmg of 
the list or the formmg of the panel» but any- 
one v?ho knows the acfcual oonsfcitution of the 
various Legıslatıve Councils wıll see at ouce 
that the non-official members means eiected 
as well as members nominated by the Govern¬ 
ment in various parts of Indıa (that is the 
offıcials in the country), aud t here is a large 
number of such members in various Councils 
who are bound in the very nature of things 
to follow the behest of the ofhcıal class and 
thıs class of nommated members will have 
a very potent voice m the formafcıon of 
the panel, to say nothmg of a certaiıı 
•element of even eîected members who wıll 
not be able to exercıse free and mdepen- 

dent judgment for personal reasons. The 

consequence of this wıil be that a large 
number wıll get on to that lıst or panel who 
vvould be püre creatures of the ofBcıal classes 
and not the representatıves of the people, and 
this mıght be worse, if the rules, regulatıons, 
eonditions and restrıctions mentioned m the 

Bili are not most carefulîy framed. Therefore, 

what appears on paper to be a list of men 
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chosen by tbe peopîe will be so in name only ;ı 
nay, worse, beeause at present the Indian 

members are nominated, whereas under the 
Bili it will be said that they are the representa- 
tives of the people, although the selectîon 
of the Secretary of State for India might fail 
on those of the list who may be püre creatnres 

of the officıal class. 

A BEADY-MADE ELECTOEATE. 

If the princıple of election is to be accepted, 
why whıttle it away by adopting the mosb, 
circuitous and clnmsy methods ? By far the 
sımplest way is to form an electorate which 
is ready-made consısting of ali the elected 
members of the various Couneıls referred to in, 
the Bili, and let them elect the Indian 
representatives by ballot. If there ıs any fear 
of any nndesırable man being elected, for 
whıchIdo not think there is the slightest 
gronndj I should be willing, if necessary, to 

give the Secretary of State for India, who is 
always an eminent statesman whiehever party 
he belongs to, the power to veto ıt and 
dırect a fresh election in that parfcicular 
case; but anythmg short of this will, t 
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feel sure, nofc satisfy the people of India. 

Wibh regard to the other provisions of the 
Bili, it is not very clear as feo exactly whafc 
is intended, because in introducing the Bili 
Lord Crewe did not make any statement; but 
as far as my readmg of the olauses goes, I 
think there is no desire to create a portfolio 
systeın. If this be so, then the alarm that 
was caused in India last year owing to the 
prononncement of Lord örewe, whıch lent 
oolour to that impression, wılî, no doubt, be 
dispelled. 


However, 


think that the other clanses 


recpıire some fıırther explanation before one 
can deal wıth the provisions contained therem, 


and, therefore, I do not propose to say any- 
thıng aboııt them now, but it ıs most imporfc- 
ant to see that proper rules and regulatıons 
are framed as contemplated by the Bili— 
(Times ). 
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The folloıomg zs the text of the speech 
delivered by the Son. Mr. M. A. Jznnah at a 
meetzng lıeld %n Bombay in May , 1916, to 
ûommemorate the life and great work of 
Mr. Gokhale when moving the resolıotion 

reading as :— 

“ That fchıs raeetıng resolves that a suitable 
ınemorıal or memorıals be raısed to eommemo- 
rate the life and great work of Mr. Grokhale 
and that a Committee wıth power to add fco 
theır nnmber be appomted to eollect subscrıp- 
tıons and to take ali necessary measures m that 
•behalf.” 

This resolutıon which I have just read to 
you as for ıts object the practical way in whioh 
we can raise a memorıal befltting the great life 
and work of Mr. Gokhale. I feel confident 
that Bombay wıll rıse to the oceasıon and wıll 
show her signal mark of appreciation of the 
work of sach a patrıoü in a manner which wiîl 
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do credit to him as weiî as to Ihe cİfey of Bom¬ 
bay thafc claims to be “ Urbs Prima m indis.” 
We mourn the death of Mr. Gokhale so deeply 
wıth the rest of India thafc I have no words at 
my command to adeguately ezpress our deep 
sorrow and grief. He was respected by the 
Mahomedans and the Hmdus alike and trust- 
ed by bofch. He had endeared himself to ali 
India by his smgle-mındedness of purpose, 
his earnestness and zeal with whıch he 

worked and his absoiute devofcion to the cause 
of India as a whole. He was of late looked 
upon as an all-Indıa man, if such an 
expressıon is permıssıble. He was a great 
polıtıcal rıshi, a master of the ânanoe of 
India and the greatest Champion of edncation 
and sanıtation He was a fearless crifcıc and 
opponent of the measures of Government and 
the admımstration of the country, but in ali 
his action and utterances he was guided by 
reason and true moderation. Thns he was a 
help to Government and sourceof great strength 
and support to the cause of the people. One 

of the greatest lessons that his life and work 

teaeh one is the esample of what one single 
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individual can achieve> how powerfully and 
^materially he can help and guide the destinies 
of his country and his people, and from 
whom how millions can derive true lead 
and inspiration to ıllustrate this. I have but 
only to refer to the South Afrıcan guestıon 
whıch stırred the whole of Indıa nnder his 
lead. Personally I have had the honour of 
being one of the colleagues of Mr. Gokhale m 
>the Imperial Councıl for some years, and to 
ine ıt was always a matter of pride and plea- 
sure to listen to hım and often follow his lead. 
The whole Couneıl, officıals and non-officials, 
had the greatest respect and regard for him. 
His loss ıs difficult to make np. It is almost 
»ırreparable. To mark our apprecıation of hım 
ali we can do now, that the hand of Providence 
has taken him away from us, is to pray that 
his mighty soul may rest in peace, and raise a 
memorial to his life and great work worthy of 
that great statesman and true patrıot, who 
has passed away. Mr. GS-okhale has left mıl- 
lions behind him to mourn his death, but to 

millions his life and work wıll be a source. of 

education, example and inspiration, specially to 
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Young India. Önce addressing the studenfcs in 
England be advised them fco keep their faces 
towards India always no matter where fehey 
work lıke the Japanese who always has his 
face towards “Nıpon.” Now leb me nofc forget 
that while we have gathered here to~day bo 
mourn his death, and whıle the whole of 
India is domg the same for the past few days 
what must be the feeling of sorrow and grıef 
of bhose who are relafced to him to whom he was 
nearest and dearest, specıally the daughters 
whom he leaves behınd to mourn the death of 
such a noble power. To them I can say wıth 
absolute assurance our deepest and fullest 
sympabhıes go out m their great moment of 
grıef. May they have the fortıtude to bear 
vSuch a loss. 
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A public meeting mas held on the 28th June 
1913, at the Caxton Hail, Westminster, to 

disouss a sclıeme for the establishment of a 
Central Associatıon and that in London for 
Indian students. Mr. H. N . Lall joresided. 

The Hon. M. A. Jmnah, m rnoving the 
resolutıon as under, spoke as follows .— 

This meeting of the Indian students in the 
United Kmgdom resolves that a Central society 
calîed theLondon Indian Association be formed 
wıth the following aıms and objects : (1) To 
manitam and foster unıty, and to strengthen 
and encourage frıendship between the Indian 
students m the United Kingdom by provıdmg 
various opportunıtıes for socıal mtercourse, 
and interchange of thought and ıdeas by 
holding (a) debates and dıscussions on various 
subjecbs of mberest, (b) socıal gatherings, and 
(o) by acquınng a club-house. (2) Provided 
that thıs association does not.take any parb m 
actual and admimstratıve politics. 
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Mr. Jinnah said he had spent fi ve or sıx 
years as a student in thıs country, and was 
now an annual visıtor. He had done his best 


to make hımseif acguainted mth the feelmgs 
of Indıan students, andhadbeen struckby one 
remarkable cırcumstance, they were sufferıng 
it seemed to him, from what he might cali the 
bane of India. The caste system—a system 
which, admirable though it ımght have beea 
when mitıated, was now responsıbîe for the 
backwardness of their country. In England, 
they had set up a dozen such societıes, but they 
lack one thıng—a Central organısation where 
they could meet together and form friend- 
shıp. He had found general sympathy wıth the 
ıdea. The positıon of the Indian students m 
this country was one wıthout a parallel. 
They came to England •çyhen between the ages 
of 18 and 23 ; they were totally separated from 
their relatıves and frıends; they were away 
from the influence of their elders; they had 
no one to guide them. The Indian student 
class was typıcally representative of the 

best the country could produce, and their 


action and conduct were inflieted 


upon their 
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country at home. They were, so to speak, the 
eustodians of the reputatıon of Indıa. 
Unfortunately just noWj so far as the British 
publio was concerned, they had not a good 
name, Instead of conductmg themselves 
merely as students and learnmg ali theycould 
of the civılızation whıch the Brıtısh people 
had taken centurıes to bnıld up they had been 
tempted to use strong langııage and take 
strong actıon m polıtıoal question. It may 
be asked why should theır lıberty be restrıeted 
becanse of the acts of one or two mad men 
among them ? He agreed that theır lıberty 
ought not to be restrıeted; but he would 
remin d them that they were seareely compe- 
tent as yet wıfch the polıtıoal problem present- 
ed by theır oountry. Nobody appreciated 
more than he did; the honesty of theır purpose 
or the patnotısm which had induced them to 
do what they had done; but ıt was time for 
them seriously to consider their position. 
To take part in politics would sımply be to 
in j ur e theır position as students* It was m 

the light of these views that there was no 

proposal to include among the obieets of the 
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oentral association partıcipatıon in polibıcs. 
Neıther dıd they propose that it should be the 
duty of the orgamsabion t o watoh över and 
safeguard the partıcular mterests of Indıan 
siradents ın Gıeat Brıfcain. They abstamed 

'from that delıberabely, because they dıd not 
want to come into conüıct wıth the authorıtıes 
m any way. They conld not for msfcance, 
nndertake to fight the ca.se of a student refused 
admıssıon to an Inn of Gourt or a Umversıty 
Coilege. They know that the Ezecutıve had 
agents m India who secured the fullest possıble 
Information as to students, and althongh the 
informatıon might be wrong it was utterly im- 
possıble for any assooıation to take np the case 
of a stndent nnless it could have equally 
effectıve means of obtammg knowledge of the 
studenb’s hıstory. They might ask hım: What 
then was the proposed assooıation to do? 
They were, m the first place, going to get rid 
of the esolusıveness whıoh was the outcome 
of havmg many dıfferenb clubs and socıeties, 
and they were going to develop the opportnnı- 

ties for a wıder national outlook. By com- 

munion one wıth another, by the exchange of* 
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ideas, they would come betfcer to understand 
one another; they v/ould get broader views, 
they would wıden their oublook, and fit Llıem- 
selves for the more responsible dut)es whıeh 
would fail on them when they returned home, 
Today in India the men wko were takmg 
the most aetive part m polıtıos were men 
who were educated in England and had 
returned home to serve their eonntry. The 
stndents of yesterday were the aetive poli- 
ticıans of to-day. By ali means lefc fchem 
mix wıth the English people and make 
friends among them. But let them make ît 
their first duty whıle they were in this 
eonntry to meet and understand their own 
eountrymen. It was their presence in England 
that gave them opportunity of coming into 
eontact with others from ali parts of India. 
If they loved their country, as he was sure 
they did, they wonld make this sacrifice. At 
the same time, the proposed association 
would give them an opportunity of debating 
subjects m whıoh ali were interested. He did 

not ask them to eschew polibical discussion. 

They would be at liberty to discuss ideas of 
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fchem, but they must not fchink of sending the 
resoîutions they agreed upon to the Press or 
fco high Government offîcials as the views of 
their associatıon. Finally, they hoped m dne 
time to be able to establısh a cîub house—a 
perınanent house for studeats of the future 
as of to~day, and he beheved that ıf they 
showed their worth, ıf they went on the lıues 
he was suggesfemg, fchere wouid be no dıfficulty 
as to iindıng tbe necessary money. They 
must not give the Government eause to take 
precautıonary measnres, and they must 
observe a hıgh code of honor and moralıty m 
thıs country; they should abandon strong 
language and hysterıcal ıdeas, become eamesc 
workers and serıous thmkers, and then they 
could hope to go back home as great mıssion- 
arıes m the eause of progress. 
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BOMBAY MOSLEM STUDENTS’ UNION 

At a meeting of tlıe Bombay Müslim 
Students ’ Union on tlıe IBth February, 1915,, 
Mr . M. A Jinnah, delivering tlıe maugural 
address , said :— 

The mere faet that this Union was formed 
was a distinct sign of progress so far as 
the Mahomedans were coneerned. Theır 
eonstıtution was admirable and he congra- 
tnlated them on the support they had been 
able to seeure and the resuîfcs they had so 
far achieved. But he asked them to remember 
that though it might be an easy thing to form 
an association, it was not always easy to work 
one. He always took the greatest interest in 
students, and, therefore, when the Secretary- 
asked hım to say a few words at this meeting 
he gladly aooepted the invıtation. Contmuing, 
Mr. Jinnah said, one of the foremost things 
they had to bear in mind was the value of 
discipline. If they wanted to make this Union 
useful, they must go through regular disöiplıne 
in ali they did in eonnection with it, so that it 
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mıgbt be useful to them in the widerlife whıoh 
awaited them when their stndent days were 

över. 

WANTED UNITY AND GOOD-WIDD 

The second pomfc he wished to emphasıse 
was that ıf their associatıon was gomg to be 
buılt on a permanent foundatıon, they must 
learn to pracbice self-relıance. Then ağam 
one of their chief objects should always be 
oo’-operatıon, unıty and good-wi.il, not only 
among the dıfferent sectıons of Mahomedans 
but also between the Mahomedan and other 
communıtıes of thıs country. (Loud Applause). 
As cıfcızens they would have to share the 
bıırden of work, when their sfcudent days were 
över, wıth other communıtıes, and ıt would be 
therefore better if they started at the earlıest 
possıble opportumty to try to understand the 
other communıtıes, That would be the surest 
way of progress m the country, and there were 
sure sıgns of thıs progress. But there was 
one thmg whıch must be realısed by every 
thmking person as essential. If progress was 
to be made, ıt wouid not be by dıssensıons. 
Unıty was absolutely essential to progress# 
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He earnesfcly appealed to them to do away 
wıth dıssensıons wıth ali theırmight. 

“BE A TBUE PATRIOT.” 

Then ağam ıt was necesaary to sefctle t he 
course of theır own progress. The present 
sysfcem of edaoatıon was not esaobly one t hat 
îed to that road But notwıthstandmg ali 
dıfficultıes, he asked them to bear in mmd one 
thmg, namely, that everyone of them shouid 
be a trae patrıot. (Loud applause). They must 
understand t he current affaırs of the eounbry. 
They often heard people saymg that they took 
no mterest m polıtıos. For hımself, he could 

not understand an educated man saying he 
could take no mterest m polıtics. Polıtics had 
in some quarters assumed a definitıon that was 
anything but true. It did not necessarıly mean 
agitation. A man could take mterest m 
politıcs without partıcıpatmg in agitation. 
And even ıf a man did take part in agitation 
it did not mean that he wanted to pull down 
the government* He did not advocate stu- 
dents fcaking an active part in politics, but 
he urged that they must, as early as possıble, 
take an interest in and understand politics, 
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în Indıa polıfcics had become the lıfe-blood of 
fche people (applause) and iti was therefore no 
nse fcheir shutting their eyes to it. In conchı- 
sion he saıd they ınusfc work the Stndents’ 
Union in such a matmer that t his membcrshıp 
wou!d eonvey the ıdea of refined genişlemen of 
great prmcıples and convıotıons, of npright 
men passıonately fond of their counfcry, of 
men who, when they finıshed fcheır sfcudent 
days, woald enber upon fcheır wıder life wıfch 
fche determmatıon of carrymg oufc fchose 
prmcıples and convıctıons and standmg by 
and followıng ehem even afc great sac nüce- 

(Loud applause). 
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YOTE OF CONFIDENCE IN LORD 

HARDINGE. 


A publzc meetmg zvas lıeld under the joini 
auspices of the Bombay Branches of the Home 
Tdule JLeague, (July , 1917), at the Morarjı 
Goculdas Hail, Gavel Street, Bombay , to pass 
a resolutzon of conhdence zn Lord Hardmge • 
The Hon • Mr. M- A. Jznnah presıded and there 
was a large attendance. 

The President saıd —Thıs meetmg was 
called, as they knew, for the purpose of record- 
ing theır confidenoe in Lord Hardmge. Be- 
fore he addressed them on thıs subject he 
must express to the members of the Leagne 
his smcere thanks for the honour they had 
doae hım by electmg him theır President. 
Turning to the snbjeot he said they must 
have read m the papers the statement which 
Lord Hardmge had made m the House of 
Lords and he (the speaker) was sure they ali 
would agree wıth hım that he conveyed the 
universal feeling on the part of educated 
India that Lord Hardinge’s appeal had entered 
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deeply into their hearfcs. (Applause). Lord 
Hardinge had appealed, for a verdict oa hı& 
admmistrahion, not only to British pubiic 
opmion but also feo Indıan pubiic opinıon. 
(Applause). He (Lord Hardinge) had saıd 
that India had been bled tvhite to help the 
allıes and that it was India whose help at a 
most crıtıcal moment of the war, saved Europe. 
(Applause). He (the speaker) was sure he was 
Yoiomg the feeling not onîy of thıs meeimg 
but also of the general pubiic that it was due 
to the fact of there bemg a statesman of Lord 
Hardmge’s character and a Vıceroy of his 
calıbre, who held the conlidence of the people 
of thıs country and who understood the pulse 
of the publio of India, that ıt had been possıble 
to send the troops to France at a most critıcal 
stage of the war, and it was Lord Hardinge 
alone that couid have achıeved what he dıd 
then by sending the troops. In his own words 
India was £< bled whibe ” and submitted to ali 
sacrifices wıthout a murrnur at that crıtical 

time. Why was ıt, the speaker asked, that 
even now India was wılling to bleed whıte 
without a murmur ? It was because they had 
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had a Viceroy who shared in their sorrows 
and who shared in their joys, (applause), who 
nnderstood fche hearts of the people of thıs 
country, and who held liberal and generous 
ıdeas aboufc their national progress. Xt was 
therefore thafc fchey met there thafc affeernoon 
to show their confidenee m Lord Hardinge. 

T ECEN AND NOW. 

He (the speaker) coııld not help stnkmg 
thıs note that whıle they had a Viceroy lıke 
Lord Hardmge at that juncture and that 
whıle to-day also la dia was m the same frame 
of mind as she was then and was ready to 
make any saorıfîces that she mıght be called 
ııpon to make for the Brıtish Empıre, (ap¬ 
plause), stili ıt was an uııfortunate thing that 
a polıcy of repressıon was now being pursued 

ın various provinces. It was unfortunate that 
not only a policy of repressıon was pro* 
nounced and carrıed oııt by the differeat pro¬ 
vada! pro-oonsuls but also it was stili more 
regrettable that the present Viceroy was 
maintainmg a studıed silence in the eloudy 

regions of Simla when India was stirred tö 
its very depths. He hoped these humble 
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words of his would penefcrate the clou&y 
regions of Simla and reach the ears of the 

Vıceroy, who should undersfcand that Indıa 
was really fcrue and loyal to the Empıre. 

(Applause). 
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At a croıvded mass meeting convened under 
ilıe auspices o/the Bombay Presıdency Assocıa- 
tıon on SOth Jıdy , 1917 , tlıt Hon. Mr M. A. 
Jurnali , wlıo presided , addressmg the assembly, 
saıd .— 

Thıs Public Meeting of the cıtızens of 
Bombay ıs called to espress ıts emphatıe 
profcest agamst the aotions and polıcy of some 
of the Provmoial Governments m Indıa and 
against the Government of Indıa for allowing 
sııch acfcıons to be taken and sneh a polıcy feo 
be pursued and remamıng studiously sılent, 
•while the country at large is stirred to ıts 
very depth. Ladıes and Gentlemen, it seems 
obvıous thab, ıf we accept the policy of the 
Government, ali constıtutıonal and lawful 
agıtatıon wıll, m effect, be stopped, that the 
freedom of speech and the press and the rıght 
of publıc meeting under the Britısh flag is 
henceforth to be regulated by the arbitrary 
judgment and decısion of a Provmcial Gover- 
nor or Government, that the Esecutive are to 
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deeide what is lawful and constitutional propa¬ 
ganda without reference to the Courts of Justice 
of His Majesty the King-Emperor. Is this the 
aim and object of those who are responsible 
for the actions of the Provmcıal Government ? 

It is said that we are to put ont of our 
thoughts entırely the early grant of Self- 
'Government to Indıa, that we are not gomg 

to get anything lıke the reforms formulated 

and sanctioned by the IndianNationalGongress 
and the All-India Moslem League last 
December at Lucknow to be gıven effect to at 
the close of the War, that we must be content 
wıbh small mmor reforms which the Bureau- 
oracy have reeommended thongh we are not 
yet even accorded the small merey of knowing 
what they are—that we are not to raise 
expeetations m the mmds of the people whıch 
are not gomg to be fulfilled. We are threaten- 
ed with Government action if we do not obey 
these warnings—and as an earnest thereof* 
Mrs. Besant and her co-workersare interned— 
any expression of public opmion recordıng 

dısapproval of the Government action is not 
desıred, In Bengal and Delhi publio meetınga 
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bave been stopped already. Now why is India 
alone of ali ofcher parfcs of the Em pire to be 
marked oufc for silence—and why shoııld we be 

afc( thıs moment subjected to thıs repressive 
policy ? We are sheddmg our blood and pour- 
ing our money ungrudgmgly and nnstmtmgly 
for the defence of the E m pire m thısWar 3 the 
very basis of wbich ıs to preserve the lıberty 
and freedom of people of vaııous countrıes. Is 
the Bureaucraoy of India blınd ? Hav e they 
lost fcheır reason to treat loyal India at thıs 
junctme in thıs nıanner ? It ıs a naıstake. It 
showK an utterwant of wisdom and statesman- 
shıp. Whatî ıs His Excellency the Yiceroy 
Lord Chelmsford doing? His silence at tbıs 
moment is most ommous and worse than the 
naost drastıc repressive actıons already adopted 
and enforced by soıne of the Provmcıal 
Governmenfcs. 

PBOTEST AGAINST INTEBNMENTS 

We protest agamst the internments of 
Mrs. Besant and her oo-workers not only 
on principle, but also because it is an 
attempt to intern the Home Eule or Self- 

Government Sobeme of reforms framed and 
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adopfced conjointly by the Indian National 
öongress and the All-India Moslem League 
at Lucknow. We declare thafc we stand by 
fchat Scheme unswervmgly and unflmchingly, 
and we shall do ali fchafe Iies in our power for 
its realısatıon at the close of the War. We 
protesfe against the methods adopted and 
attempts t hat are made, to silence the people 
of India from carrying on fcheır constıtutıonal 
agitatıon. We feel that Government are blmd 
to the real publıc optnıon in the country 
regardıng the Reform Scheme passed at 
Lucknovv; and are entırely misled and pursu- 
ing a polıcy whıch ıs fraught with most serıons 
eonsequences. It has aiready led the people 
to earaesbty consider whefcher they should not 
adopt the prıneıple and methods of Passive 
Eesısfeanoe. 

AN UNPRECEDENTED AND A MOST 
UNPORTUNATE SITÜATION. 

The present polıtical situation ıs unpreee- 
dented and most uafoıtunate; ıt has cast the 
gravest responsıbdıty upon the leaders, the 
people and the Government alıke, which 
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requıres fche most careful and immedıafce afcfcen- 
fcion of us ali* Lef; us not try to muddle through 
as usual. The fcımes are different and changed. 
We requıre at önce a olear and definite snuncia- 
fcion of the polıcy of the Groveramenfc. We 
requıre bhat the confidence of the people m 
the Groveramenb which has been so severely 
s hake ;ı wi.fch.in the past fciıree monfchs should 
be resfcored at önce fco enable us fco wm fchıs 
war, whıch has been our iirsfc and foremosfc 
consıderabıon fchroughoufc fchıs iong and weary 
sferııggle vvhıeh has been goıug on for nearly 
fchree years The people of Indıa are anxıous 
feo help onward the progress of their country 
and are earnestly endeavouring fco abtain fche 
stafcus of a Self-Grovernmg Member of fche 
Empire at an early dafce, but ıt ıs really a folly 
to think that because of that they are not 
loyal to the Empire. Eor the mUfcer of that 
I say that educated Indıans are as loyal to the 
Orown and the Empire as any Englishmau ıs. 
I fcmsc that stabesmen of the oalıbre of fche 
Prime Mmıster, Mr Lloyd G-eorge, and fche 
Secrefcary of State for Indıa, M>. Monfcagu, 
who are at fctıe head of fche G-overnmenfc of 
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England and indi a, wıil not allow this situation 
to assume a stili more serıous characcer. 

In t he beîıef and faıth that British states- 
manship has not corne to the pomfc of ntter 
bankruptcy, I appeal to ıt on behalf of t his 
meeting that they shouldnot lose any time m 
makmg a deciaratıon of policy foc makmg 
Indıa a Belf-örovernmg Member of the Brıtısh 
Empıre at an early dafce, and order the reversal 
of the recent repressıve polıey, m response to 
the pablıc opmıoa whıcn is uaequivocal and 
^mphatiû throughout the country. 
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HOME RULE. 

At a meeting Jıeld under tlıe auspices of tlıe 
Allahabad Home Bitle League on October, 

1917 , tlıe Hon’ble Mr. Jinnah said :— 

I wish to say why it was that I joined 
the Home Kule League. Wîıen representatıons 
weremade and resolutions passed year after 
year by the National Congress when fcbeır de- 
nıands were pressed last year in that carefully 
drafted memorandum ol the 19 members of the 
Imperıal Council, ıt was saıd that that was only 
the demand of a few educated agitators and 
lawyers, but that the masseS w ere not readyfor 
any such reform. İt was to meet that attack 
whioh was made m t his country as well as in 
England, ıt was to remove that misrepresenta- 
tion that they resolved that there should be 
an educative propaganda and that they should 
reach the masses and put the verdıct of the 
masses not only before the bureaucracy but 
before the democracy of Great Brıtain and I 
am happy to find not less than 10,000 persons 
(Gries of * more than 10,000’) have come here 
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for the purpose of vindieating fcheir claım, to 

show t hat not only a few educabed agıtators 

and lawyers but the masses wanbed this 
reform. By pressmg theır demand they had 
brought about a dısfcmcb and defimle change 
in the polıcy of Government. I do not 
wish tonsean expressıon whıch badbeenused 
thafc the Government had olımbed down, 
but I will say t hat the Government were 
convmced that the people of Indıa were not 
gorng bo tolerate the presenb sbate of adminis- 
tration, and they demanded a snbstantial share 
in fche admmısbrabıon of the conntry, and his 
Majesby’s Government had definıtely deeıded 
to send Mr. Monfeagu to fchıs country. He 
was oommg here to see what was the foree 
behınd the demands that they made in the 19 
members’ memorandum and the Congress- 
League sobeme. We have to face Mr. 
Montagu and three povverfui opponents in 
this country, and I waut you to be pre~ 
pared for that. Those three opponents 

&re firstly our bureauoraoy. As Mr. Tılak 

pomted ou t, the bureaucracy had enjoyed a 

monopoly of power in the admİnisbration of 
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the country. It was natural that they were 
unwılling to parfc with it. The second class 
of opponents are the members of the Anglo- 
Indıan commercîal communıty who had enjoy- 
ed the monopoly of commerce and exploited 
fchis country fornow över bwo centuries. What 
dıd thıs communıty mean when they saıd, 
that they had a stake m this country ? What 
was theır stake ? They saıd that they had 

invested a large amount of Capital m thıs 
country. Only the other day I was tryıng to* 
find out the t ot al Brıtısh capıtal invested ali 
över the world and I found that the total 
Brıtish Capital so invested was roughly 1,700 
mıllions. Out of thıs only 300 millıons were 
invested in Brıtısh Indıa, and a large part was 
invested m countrıes where the Englısh people 
had novoicein the government: such as Bussia, 
Japan, Persia, Argentine, ete* And yet we 
were told that so long as the 300 millıons re- 
mained invested here they, the sons of the soil, 
who had got theır homes, their property, every- 
thing bere, should remain under the control of 
the bureaucracy for ever. I say this is a 
fictıfcıous argument. This is an argument’ 
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which is intended to avoid the ıssue. I da 
not admitthat thatcapıcal wonld be m danger. 

Nobody asked for any revoîutıonary cbanges 
in the admımstratıon of the country. It ıs 
an absointe hnmbug and sham to say t hat if 
the reforms we dem and were granted then 
Britısh Capital here would not be secure. Then 
there was a thırd element, unfortunately ağam 
a monopoly, fchat was the mılıtary. I ara 
very glad—I acknowledge freely—that His 
Majesfcy’s Government had decıded to throw 
öpen the eommıssioned ranks to the sons of 
the country, but there agaın, as Mr. Tılak put 
it, that admıssıon must be a real one and not 
a shadowy one. They are our opponents 
and I would ask every one of you to be 
ready and do ali that lıes in your power and 
be prepared to convince Mr. Montagu and 
demolısh these monopolies. 
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TJnder tlıe joint auspices of tlıe JBranclıes of 
the Home ünle L/eague a pııhlıe meetmg was 
tıeld %n Shantcırani’s Chawl , in November 1917 
tlıe Hon. Mr. M A. Jınnah presidıng. The 
subject was u Tlıe PresentEuropeanAgıtatıon” 
and tlıere was a very large gathering :— 

The Chatrman saıd tiıey were met to hear 
three promment cıbızens who would address 
them ou the questıon of the European ağıta- 
tion in thıs countıy. Referrıng to various 
statemenbs whıoh had appeared in the 
xc Sbatesman” and other papers, Mr. Jionah 
said * I reaily do not undersfcand what they 
mean. Ib only shows bhat they are absolntely 
ignorant of the demands t hat we are making. 
îf they only nnderstood what wa,s the seheme 
of reforms adopted by the Gongress and the 
AU-India Moslem League I am quıte sure 
they would never advance such futile argıı- 
ments. What I for myself would İlke to know 
from the Anglo-Indıan community m this 
country is this. They adrnib that reforms 
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■must be mtroduced but they must be consti- 
tutional, they must be reasonable and they 
must be gradııal. What I want to know ıs : 
What are t he reform s which they propose to 
.introduce mto thıs country ? We have not 
heard anythmg yet about ıt. There is one 
more word vvhieh I wouid lıke to say before 
I introduce fche first speaker. Lord Syden¬ 
ham, that reactionary who enjoyed t he 
hospitalıty of thıs country and earned a 
dat salary from the cofiers of ıfcs exchequer, 
has been carryitıg on an agıtatıon (Orıes of 
Shame) whıch is dıscredıtable to any man. He 
'says as soon as the masses, for whom we are 
the trustees, are fit for Self-Government, we 
shail mstantiy hand över the Government to 
thepeople. Well, Gentlemen, ali I can say ıs 
thıs. When the masses are fit for Self-Govern- 
ment they will not go to Lord Sydenham for 
'Self-Government. That ıs my answer to Lord 
Sydenham. 

The first speaker in the programıııe to-day 
is Mr. Bomanjı who> as you know, is one of our 
•strongest pıllars. (Cheers). It was Mr. Bomanji 
who gave us the munificent gift of one lakh of 
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rupees at a critıcal moment. He is not a 
lawyer like myself, but ıs a commereial magnate* 
and tbe reply to the European commereial 
community should come from him and yom 
wıll hear wheıı he addreasea what the reply is.. 

CONCLTJDING SPEECH 


Grentlemen, a speeıai feature of fco-day’s 
meefcing whıch has struck me ıs fchat 
every one of our princıpal speakers are 
members of tbe commereial eommunıty 
and it ıs but in the fibuess of thmgs that 
to the commereial attack t here shall be 
a commereial counter-attack because remem- 
ber fchat the one thıng fchat has come 
out very clearly in the dıseussıon whıch was 
put before you by the various merehants of 
posıtion, esperıence and repubatıon was thıs, 
t hat the Europeans wıshed to maintain the 
commereial monopoly in fchıs country and it is 
up to our merehants lıke Mr. Bomanjı and' 
the ofchers wbo followed him fchat that 
monopoly should not be tolerated in thıs 
country and ıfc is up to them to fight that 
battle which we have been fightıng ali fchıs 


time for them. 


The time has come for fcheı 
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now to come to onr rescue and reinforce us wıth 


the power which the Indıan commercıal world 
possesses at thıs moment m thıs country. It 


is only by their help aud sııpporb that we 
shall be able to meefc our opponeuts success- 



Now I fchank you very much for the warm' 
recepfcion you gave to the vote of thanks. My 
tnessage to-day ıs thıs. I find in this meetmg 
to-day a number of Musalmans and î am> 
^ery happy to see them here. (Oheers.) 

My message to the Musalmans is to jom 
hapds with your Hindu brethren. My message 
t-o the Hmdus is to lift your baokward brother 



In that spirit lefc the foundation of the 


Home Eule League be conseorated and there 


is nothmg to fear for us. (Loudand contınu- 


ed cheers.) 
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İn movmg the folloıuıng resolution of the 
Gongress-League Boheme at the session of the 
AU-Indıa Modem League held cıt Galcuita in 
December, 1917 , vız : 

(et) That the All-India Müslim League 
records its sense of great satisfaction at the 
annoımoement maete by His Majestıfs Secre- 
tary of State for Infoa m the House of 
Gommons on the 20th Aııgust , 1917 , that the 
polıcy of His Majestı/s Government is “ that 
of inereasing the associatıon of Lıdıans in 
euerif brandı of aclmmistration aııci gradual 
development of self-governmg mstitıUıons , 

loith a vıew to progressıve realisatıon of 
Responsıble Government m Indıa as an inteq- 
ral part of the Brıtısh Hmpire 

(6) That m redemption of the pledge made 
in the annonneement , “ that snbstantıal steps 
in thıs direciıon should be taken as soon as 
possıblef the League strongly urges upon the > 
*Government the immedıate introduetion of a 
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Bili embodying the reforms containeâ m ihc 
Congress-League Scheme of Becember ş 1916 , 
as the first step toıoards the reahsaiton of Bes- 

ponsıble Government and fvt a time limit m 
the statııte itself loithin tuhıch complete Bes~ 
ponsible Government should be establıshed in 
I?ıdia> provıâed ahu ay s tlıat the principle 
adequate and effective representation of Mos~ 
lem communıty i$ made a c< aina qua non ** in 
any scheme of reform the Hon'ble Mr. 
Jinnah spohe as follotus :— 

This is fche most imporfcanfc resolution of 
ali excepfc the one whioh related to fche release 
of Mr. Mahomed Ali and Mr. Shawkufc Ali* 
The resolnfcıon says, ın fche firsfc msfcance, fchab 
we want Responsible Government; fco be esta- 

hlıshed m fchıs country within a perıod, fche 

time limit of whıch was bo be fixed m fche 

sfcafcute. I will explam fco yon whafc this 

means, We ali know fchafc His Majesfcy’s 
G-overnmeufc made a pronouneemenfc on fche 
2Ûfch of Augusfc. Ifc was fche firsfc fcirne m fche 
hıstory of India fchafc fche Brifcısh Government 
has definıtely and clearly declared fchafc fche 
goai of Brifcısh Rule m fchıs country is fco 
establısh Responsible Government. (Hear, 
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hear). But as against tbat we had got the pro- 
nouncement bhafe it vvould have to-bc aehieved 
by suceessive süages, and substantıal sfeeps in 
that direction would'be taken as soon as possi- 
ble. What we wish to express in fehis resolution 
is fehis, that whatever fehose sfeages uıighfe be, 
after subsfeaııfciai sfeeps vvere taken in fchafc 
direetion, the achievernenfe of complete les- 
ponsible self-government must be wıthin the 
time limit which musb be fixedin the statube 

ifcself. We mighfc ask why we State this. 
I wish to explain feo you why we State fchab. 

We sfcabe thab because we do nob wish thab 
the matter should be leffe to the caprice or 
the will of the Government, but that we 
want it m theır statube. The second part of 
the resolution is that towards that goal a 
defmifce step should be taken and that step is 
embodıed in the resolution that was passed 
at the joint meeting of the Congress and the 
Moslem League. Thab scherne had been 
critieised. Many faults have been pointed 

oufe by our opponents—many defects have 
been pointed oub feo us by our opponenbs. 

I wish to say this—and I believe I arn 
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«espressing the views of the people of India 
—before them. The first question I wish 
to put before our opponents is this. Is India 
to be governed for the good of her people 
or not? I take ıt fchat no honest man 
<be he Englishman or aay other, woald dare 
say t hat India is not to be governed for the 
good of the people in the first and primary 
instance. If the proposition is sound then 
the next proposition ıs thıs. If India is 
to be governed for the good of the people, 
who is to govern India ? Certainly no olass, 
no section, no community, but the people 
of this country (hear, hear). I recognise 
nngrudgingly that the British nation has 
oontributed towards what modern India ıs. 
But I refuse—and 1 emphatically refnse 
—-to say fchat therefore the English people 
should have monopoly of power here (hear, 
hear). 


A BOG-EY, 

It is said that we are going on at a 
tremendous speed, that we are at a minorifcy 

•and that it might affcerwards become a 
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Hmdıı Government. I want to give an 
answer to that. I parfcicularly wish to address 
my Mahomedan frıends on fcbis poınfe. Do you 
think, in the ûrsfc mstance, as to whether it is 
possıble t hat thıs country could become a. 
Hindu Government ? Do you think fchat 
Government could be conducted by ballot 
boxes ? Do you think tbat because the Hindus 
are in the majority, therefore they would carry 
on a measure, in the legislatıve assembly 
and there is an end of it? If seventy millions 
of Mussalmans do not approve of a measure, 
whîch ıs carried by a ballot box, do you 
think tbat it could be enforeed and adminis- 
fcered m tbis country ? (Cries of “ no, no ”) ? 
Do you think tbat the Hmdu statesmen, 
wıtb tbeır irıtellecfc, witb theır past bıstory, 
would ever tbııık of—when they get self- 
government—enforcing a measuıe by ballot 
box (orıes of “ no, no”)? Tben wbat is 
there to fear (cries of “nothing ”)* Therefore 
I say to my Mo3İem frıends not to fear, 
Thıs is a bogey, whıch ıs put before you 
by yonr enemıes (cries of “ hear, hear ”) bo> 
frighten you to scare you, away from the 
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co-operafcıon wifch fche Hindus which is 
essential for fche establıshmenfc of self-govern- 
menfc (orıes of “ hear, hear ”). If fchis country 
is not to be governed by fche Hindus, lefc me 
teli you in fche same spırifc, ıfc was nofc to be 
governed by fche Mahomedans eıfcher and 
certamly nofc by fche Englısh (crıes of “cerfcainly 
nofc”). Ifc ıs fco be governed by fche people 
(eries of “ hear, hear ”) and fche sons of fchis 
counfcry (cries of “ hear, hear ”) and I, sfcandıng 
here, I believe fchafc I am voicing fche feeling 
of fche whole of Indıa—say fchafc whafc we 
demand is fche ımmedıafce transfer of fche 
substanfcial power of Government of fchis 
counfcry (crıes of “ hear, hear”) and fchafc is fche 
Principal demand of our scheme of reform. 

THE POSITION OF OPPONENTS. 

Do nofc our opponents undersfcand fchis ? 
Are fchey so dull ? Are fchey so foolish ? Do 
fchey nofc understand fchis demand? Our 
demand is fchis <£ you have monopoly in fchis 
counfcry in fche governmenfc of fchis counfcry. 
You have monopoly ın fchis counfcry in fche 
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army. Yon have raonopoly in the eomınerce 

o£ this counfcry,” We are not going to submıfc 

to any of these three monopolies. Yon have 
enjoved them for the last 150 years, buL we 
are tired of it” (crıesof <c hear, hear”). These 
are the arguments whıch are advanced by 
our opponents. They rnıght look very nice 
on paper, but, beiieve m e that they perfectiy 
well understand us, and they have under- 
sfcood us, but, as ıt ıs saıd, none are so blmd 
asthose who won*fe see- That is theır posi- 
tion. They won’t see. But fortunately for 
ııs—I aoa very glad feo say that the Brıfcısh 
stabesmen have reahsed the position and the 
Cabmefc, hasmade a proaouncement and they 
have sent Mr. Monfcagn, Seoretary of State 
for Indıa, to t his oountry wıth a vıew that he 
shouid see for hımself what the position is. Mr» 
Montagu is amongst us and I beiieve I am 
expressing the unıversal feeling of the people 
of this oountry when I say fchis:—We have 
great faibh m hım (crıes of u hear, hear,”) and 
we trusfc and hope that he \vıll not fail. Ali 

that we can say now to the Government ıs 
fchis—-when I say Government I do not meaa 
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bureaucratıc Government, but I mean His 
Majesfcy’s Government in England—that we 

have, after delıberate, çare fiil * consıderatıon 

wıth ali the ıntelligence and skiil that v?e 
could possess, produced a sobeme and nıind 
you do not say that thıs is a perfecfc sobeme, but 
-tben I challenge any one wko can produce a 
perfect scheme. We say bere are our proposals 
and up to the present moment in thıs coun- 
■try t here is nobody, no assooiation and no 
individual that has produced a dıöerent scheme 
except Mr. Curbıs. I will say what I have 
got to say with regard to Mr. Curtis’ sobeme. 
So far as His Majesty’s Government is eoncern- 
ed, I feel thıs. These are my proposals. At 
the present moment I have no rgason of any 
kiııd whatsoever to deviafce from this proposal 
a hair’s breadth, because I believe m them, 
Wıll you produce what is your proposal ? 
Wıll you teli me what you are gomg to do 
as a substantıal step, or substantial steps 
towards establıshing the complete responsible 
government in this country and ıf Mr. Montagu 
—ıt ıs no use of my saying it, but I must 

say it because I am dealing with the subject— 
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we are forfcunate beoause Mr. Monfcagu is one- 
of the ablesfc sfcafcesmen of England to-day, 
publishes his'" proposals and when he wiii 
publish his proposals, as he musfc, beoause that 
has been promised by that famous announce- 
ment, and if fchose proposals are betfcer or more 

subsfeanfcıal or more in the infceresfc of my 
counfcry, I can giveanassurance toMr. Monfcagu 
and fco His Majesty’s G-overnment t hat we are 
not so foolieh as not to accept somefching of 
whıch we are eonvineed that it is betfcer. But 
give mc your proposal. Gıve me time to 
consider and I shail then decide. As far as I 
know-~and I bebeye *t is correct—that 
Mr. Monfcagu wıll probably make his pro- 
nouncemenk before May or before the end of 
May, (cries of “ he ar, hear îJ ), The question 
that I want you fco consider to-day is a very 
imporfcant one. 

SPECIAL SESSION OF LEAGUE 

SUGGESTED. 

We are passing fchis resolufcion, namely, that 
bhese are our claims of reforms which we 
çvanfc. But when fchese proposals are pubîished 
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we must be ready, we must be prepared, at 
that moment to consıder those proposals and 
I want fco make before you—as I said in the 
Indian National Congress thafe the Indian 
National Congress sbould hold a special 
sessions to consider those proposals—the same 
•suggestion, whieh I hope and ferasfc yon wıll 
approve of namely that we also oughfe feo cali 
a special sessions of the All-India Moslem 
League to consıder those proposals. Affcer we 
have considered fehose proposals and we shaîl 
do so raost wıllmgly in consultafeion with 
the Indian National Congress and if ever 

that momenti arise, as I hope it \vill, thafe 
these two bodies cali fcheir special meefeings 
and we came to an agreemenfc that fehis is what 

we wanfc, fehis is what we agree upon, then 
after thafe I feake it thafe the Hindns and 
Mahomedans as one nation wıil make that 
demand and there will be no going back from ıt 
(hear, hear). If you think that you ar e going 
to get poîifeical freedom or poiitıcal liberty 
wifehout some sacrıfice, I think yon are mis- 

taken (hear, hear). You must remember thafe 
there are so many forees working, so many 
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conflicfcing elements that exİ6fc. You rnusfc 
remember that fche success or the failure with 


regard to your demand will depend entirely 
ııpon yourself, and the question is what yon- 
are capabîe of domg. 



T say you musfc make up your mm d—yon 
musfc deterrame that you wıll not be safcisfied 
—you wıİl never be safcisfied wıfch any proposal 
thafc fche Government may publısh uuless and 
unfcil fcwo definifce proposais are embodıed m 
those proposais; the firsfc, \vhich is fche most 
pofcent, and which is fche only fcesfc of power, is 
the power of the pürse. We want financıal eon- 
trol and we want confcrol över the executive. 
The nexfc fching thafc I want fco say is thıs. I 
tbmk I have fcold you thafc our opponenfcs 
updersfcand us. But ıf fchey do not understand 
us I will put before fchem önce more very 
shorfcly whafc we wanfc. The firsfc fching thafc I 
wanfc is that ail sinisfcerrace disfcincfcions ehould 
be- abolished. It is a stain on our stafcufce 
books that there should be race disfcincbions m 
the eyes of law and justice. That must be 
abolished instanfcaneously. (Hear, hear). The- 
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second thing I want our opponenfcs elearly to 
undersfcand ıs that aîl coereıve measures, 
which have found theır plaoe m t he -stafcufce 
booksj should be repealed instanfcaneously. 
(Hear, hear). The Britısh Government, or no 
Government in thıs vvorld, expecfc people to 
be loyal to thafc Government when fchat 
Government treats one sufrject differently from 
anofcher sııbject of ıts The Europeans in 
this eonntry is not only treated dıfferently by 
the execufcive but by the law of fche land (ories 
of fC shame ”). Does any Government espect 
that these men, whose bistory ıs as great as 
that of any other nafcion, whose“literabure is as 
noble as that of any other nations in the worid, 
with proper opporbunıtıes, and proper educa- 
tion, do not feel the dıstmetions which are gal- 
ling in this eonntry at every step ? Do they 
expect fche people to remain loyai to this 
Government vvhere they feel fche disfcincfcion in 
every branch, m every walk of life ? 

COEBCIVE MEASUBES 

The seoond poinfc fchat I mention is aboufc fche 
ooercive measures. Only take the history of 
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this country of the lasfc twenty years or so. 
Let us ask fchıs qaestion—whab has been 
the cause of fchese coercıve measures suoh 
as the Press Act. The people of thıs coun- 
try have been loyal—the people of this 
country have always been satısfied nofc- 
wıthstandmg the many dısabılities, many 
disadvantages and ill-treatments. What is 
the cause of this ? The cause of ıt you 
know ıt, I know it and the G-overnment 

knows ıt—is that the people of Indıa resent the 
continual slavish condıtıons whıch prevail in 
this country, Instead of Government meeting 
the complaints of the people what do they do 
m this country ? They want to muzzle you. 
They say we pass Press Act, If you write 
anythıng we wıli, they say, sferangle you. They 
have passed the Sedıtıous Meeting Act to stop 
meetings of the people* Is this really the 
method by which you can continue governing 
people (cries of “ certainly not”) ? Is it possi- 
ble for atıy statufee to desfcroy the soul of the 
people (cries of “ no, no”) ? Instead of meeting 

the grıevances of the people, ınstead of trying 

to remedy the defects, they go on passing 
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statufces. I say fchıs İsa shorfc-sighfced, mıs- 

fcaken policy—ifc ıs a blunder and fche sooner 
you reaiised ifc the befcfcer for yon. The nesfc 
fching whafc we wanfc ıs not a few posts. It is not 
only judgeship and membership of fche execufcive 
councils, whafc we wanfc is nofc fchafc we shoııld 
be senfc fchere as elected members fco advıse 
Government, but we want to have our finger in 
fche pıe and very muck so. We say transfer fche 
monopoly of power whıch you have denied 
fco us hifcherfco—which you have denied to me 
-and my own counfcry. You have no righfc to 
do so. Do not put forward arguments which 
are untruthful—“ fchafc you are fcrusfcees of fche 
masses ” (Hear, hear). Do nofc put forward 
arguments in the mteresfc of the masses fchafc 
the transfer shoııld nofc be efîected. I say ifc 
is untruthful argument. (Acry “quıte untrue”). 
They know ifc. Whom do you believe are fche 
people who say fchafc ? Lord Sydenham. Whafc 
did Lord Sydenham say ? He conceded fche 
ofcherday “ we are fche fcrusfcees of fche masses *\ 
{A. cry “ He is nofc stili the Governor of Bombay 

and stili is he fche trusfcee ”?) You are only a 

* 

few discontented educated people and you 
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wanb to establish ohgarchy ia ti his country- 
You do not çare for your people at ali. But 
Lord Bydenham sitting in London does, As- 
soon as his fiye years were över—af ter taking 
a very fat salary, for five years—he has become 
trustee of the rnasses, having göne to Engiand 
and is now looking affcer the masses from there 
and has become Presıdent of the Assocıatıon. 
And vrhat is fchat Assocıation ? Ofchermmor 

trusfeees, who came here temporarıly exciled 
from fcheır hearth and home came here, whıch- 
is a terrible country put up ali sorfcs of mcon- 

veniences m the ball rooms (laughter) in the 
ciubs whıch are palatiaily furnıshed, ın the 

tennis Courts (laughter) which must be 
attended to at 4 o’cloek (laughter) are the 
members of the Assocıatıon and if you 
piease they are drawmg a handsome pension 
good many of them from here (laughter) I 
know fchat fchere ıs a cer bam amount of humbug 

e 

in the ciubs, but there must be a limit to it. 
I think I have done WLth thıs quesfcion of 
transfer and I sincerely trusb and hope thafc 

the press, who are represented here will con-» 
yey to our opponents, who have not understood 
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us up to the presenfc moment. I! fchis power 
is transferred there is cne thing whioh I musfc 
teli you. I see so many of merchants here 
several merchants are here and Iwant to saya 
few words to them. I hope fchey wıll carry fchat 
to their fellow merchants. We have been 
carrying on this agitation certainly for 32 
years. Since the Indian National Congress 
eame into esistence—and of course our 
merchants, wealthy people and landed proprie- 
fcors—I am very glad to see one of their nobîe 

examplea here—never took any infcerest—in 
it. They never bothered their heads. But 
I speak to the merchants of India, who are the 
greatest opponents of our demands fco-day—fche 
commercial communıfcy. Have you realised 
fchat ? And why ? Beoause with their hoarded 
Capital—which they say that “they have 
invested here not more fchan 4 millions ali 
told they have esploded the commerce and 
industry of thıs country. I see fchat some- 
body is not quifce convinced there—he is 
shaking his head- Have you any doubt ? 

,Any one of you? (cries of “no, ûo”). Do 
you not think that it is high time fchat you. 
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do your duty and rally round our force, come 

round the men who have fought that battle 

more in the mterest of commerce and industry 
remembermg that commerce and industry is 
the backbone of a natıon or a country. I do 
not çare for Government posts. I ask my 
Mahomedan friends, partıcularly m Bengal. I 
nofcice that m Bengal there ıs no commerce 
in your hand. What lıttle you have m Bengal 
yon find wıth the Mahomedans coming from 
the other parfcs—very few in this part. It is 
rnuch more ırnportant to pay attentıon to 
that. I say that when I have an opportıınıty 
given to me m the Government of my country? 
I have sufficiently shown that—I have publiely 
shown and repeatedly shown by resolutions 
■whieh w e have passed year afber year in the 
Indian National Congress what are the mea- 
snres and what are the grievances that require 
our attention and we say pay your attention 
to the masses and our grievances* Now with 
regard to Mr, Curtis’ scheme. Mr. Curtis has 
put forward a scheme. Ali that I can point 
out to you at the present moment, because I 
>do not wish to go into the detaıls of it, prob- 
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ably I shali when I meefc Mr. Curfcis myself, 
is fchafc scheme is on fche face of it one whieh 
no self-respeoting nation or people can accepfc 
(hear, hear). Whafc does he say P He says 
this. He is going to establish responsıble 
governmenfc by compartments, fchafc ıs to 
say one comparfcment bereaucratıc Govern- 
ment — another compartment — responsıble 
governmenfc and tbe comparfcment whıch will 
be responsıble governmenfc wıll be fche minör 
deparfcmenfc wifcb some fcrifimg fchings such as 
roads, brıdges, drains. He says yon shali have 
complefce responsible governmenfc esfcablished 
wifch regard fco thıs deparfcmenfc. Now responsi¬ 
ble governmenfc ıf ıfc has any meanmg ıfc means 
this, fchafc fche execnfcive is lıable fco be removed 
by fche vofce of fche legısîative or ımpliedly 
by fche electorafce. We shali elecfc our 
minisi^r or mmisfcers who will be in charge of 
that deparfcmenfc. This minisfcer in charge of 
fche minör deparfcments will be elecfced by 

whom ? By fche represenfcafcıve Governmenfc ? 
I will take fche Imperiai Council of Indıa üret. 

When we have elecfced fchese minisfcers of ours 

and when we have placed fchem in charge of 
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tihose departments and when you have göne 
through tbat esperisncej says Mr. Gurfcis then 
yon wıll be judged—by whom ? By the 
bureaucracy, m what way, whether your power 
should not be cancelîed (laughter) or whether 

you may be given a lifcfcle more. 3 refuse to 
be judged by the bureaucracy when I sent the 
best mtellect of my country to the Legislative 
Councîl, I refuse to be judged by anybody 
much less the bureaucracy and I refuse tbat 
seheme because to roy rnind ıt ıs childısh. 
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The Son. Mr. Jinnah zn secondzng the Self - 
Government Hesolutıon at tlıe 32nd Inâıan 
National Congress held at Galcutta zn 
December 1917, said • 

Ifc was composed of fchree parfes. The first 
parti ezpressed ita grateful satisfacfcıon över 
fche pronouncemenfc made by fche Seerefcary 
of State, in 1915 fche Congress at Bom¬ 
bay demanded a declarafcion fco this effecfc. 
In 1916 fche Congress and the Moslem 
League at Ltucknow prepared a jomfc sobeme 
of reform and desıred a declarafcion of fche 
polıcy by fche Government fco fche effecfc fchafc 
Besponsıble Self-Governmenfc would be con- 
ferred afc an early dafce. In response fco it fche 
pronouncemenfc was made in Parliamenfc and 
for fchafc pronouncemenfc fchey expressed fcheir 
grafcefnl satisfacfcıon. The second parfc of fche 
resolution was imporfcanfc. They desıred fchafc 
provısion for the esfcablıshmenfc of Responsıble 
Self-Governmenfc by an enactment of Parlıa- 
ment. They also desıred fchafc a fcıme-lımifc 
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shonld also be laid. The thırd step was the 
granting of complete Self-Government by 
statııte. The speaker nesfc saıd that it had 
been stated that the Congress-League scheme 
contaıned some novel feature. It had also 
been said that it was illogıcal and was capable 
of creatmg a deadlock. His answer was that 
His Majesty’s Government had made a pro- 
nouncement that the goal was the confer- 
ment of complete Self-Government, and 
they demanded that steps shonld be taken 
immediately towards ıt, They had produced 
a scheme and they wanted to know what 
the scheme of the Government was. ü P 
tül the present moment they had received no 
proposal from the Government. Unless they 

heard to the contrary he thonght theırs was 
the best scheme. 


FALLACY OF CURTIS' SCHEME 
Belemng to Mr. Cıırtis’ proposal he saıd 
the bureaucraoy wonld be the jndge of the 
representatives of the people who would be 
entrusted with the working of certain deparfc 


ments. The bureaucracy would say that in 
their opinion the people’s representatives had 




SELF-GOVERNMENT FOR INDIA. 

abused their power. They could not accept 
such a scheme and they stood by the Congress- 
League scheme, until the Governınent had 
pre pared a scheme whıeh would be consîdered 
reasonable. 

In conclusioD, Mr. Jmnah said thafc he 
understood that Mr. Mcntagu would probablv 
make his prononncement in England soon 
after his return, possıbly in May. Wben these 
proposals came to Indıa \vhafc were they gomg 
to do? The speaker wanted them to be 
prepared for thafc. Those proposals wonld 
probably be publıshed in India m May. His 
view was thafc as fche occasıon was momenfcous 
and fche issue was grave, as soon as the 
proposals were pnbhshed m Indıa, there should 
be a special session of fche Congress and the 
Moslem League to eonsıder the proposals of 
Mr. M ontagu and to make up their mind m 
the lıghfc of those proposals. Affcer thafc fchey 
■would put ali fche power and energy fchey 
possessed to back their conclusions up. 


12 
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THE MOSLEM LEAGrUE. 

llth Novembeu, 1915 

The folloıoing i s the tezt of an appeal bıj Mt\ 
tTvınah to the Modem leaders to asseynble 
largely at the Bombay bebsıon of the AU-India 
Moslem League , 1916. 

îs[ow that the Oouacıl of the All-Indıa 
Moslem League has decıded to hold the Ses- 
sıon of the League m Bombay, may I appeal 
to the Mahomedan leaders of the community 
in general to elose our ranks ? We are bound 
by our eonstiüutıon. îteverence for and obedı- 
ence to that constıfcution and discipline are 
absolutely necessary gualıties to enable us to 
say that we are üt for t*eal politıcal franckise, 
freedom and Self-Grovernınent. 

At thıs juacture we are watehed not only by 
Jndıa but by the \vkole of the Brıüish Empıre 
of which we aspıre to be an independent, free 
and equal member along wıth tbe dominions 
who already en]oy freedom and Self-Govern- 
ment. No consıderation of any kind or 
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nature whatsoever should weıgb with us or in- 
fluence us escept the bosfc interest of the 
country and the commumty. The Indian 
National Congress and the All-India Mosîem 

League bobh have for thoır goal the attainment 
of Self-Government for fndia. The recognitıon 
of fchis cîaım wılî have to be judged,—and 
depend greatîy upon how the Congress and 
the League organise control and conduet 
themselves this year and in the near future. 

I wish to stata with the greatesb emphasis 
that there is no truth in the baseless state- 
ments made in some guarters that any respon- 

sıble Mahomedan leader thinks that the 
League should be merged into the Indian 
National Congress. But conference, in colla- 
borafcion, if possıble, is the object, and wbat 
objeetion is there to this course ? 

Now that the majority of the leading repre- 
sentatives of the Couııcıl have decıded on 
holding the Sessıons in Bombay can we not 
bury our dıfferences 3 show a unıfeed front and 
acquit ourselves wıth credit and honour? 

What wıll the success of the Sessıons of the 
League this year mean ? 
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1. Ifc wiii ehow the power of ûrganisations, 
the solıdarıtyof Mussalman opinions andfcheir 
trae worsk Thıs wül enfcıtle tlıeın to claim 
the righfcs and privıieges of a free people. 

2. Ifc wiü make our Hindu friends value us 
ali the more and wıli make fchern feel more 
than evet fehat we are wqrtlıy of süandmg 
shoulder to shoulder wifch them for the cause 
and the Mofcherland. 

3. Ifc V7İİ1 prova to British polifcicians and 
sfcatesmeıı, to Parliamenfc and the British 

nation generally fchafc we are not cryıng for 
the rnoon when we ask for SelGGovernment 
but fchati we are defeermmed and are in earnesfc 
aboufc ıfc and t hat we shali pursue our course- 
steadfastly and unifcedly fcill the goal is realized. 

4. Ig wıil eonvmce the Government here 
and ıtı England and the British Empire at 
large fclıu.fc Mahomedans of India, notwith- 
fifcanding theır reiigious senfciments and feel- 
ings afc thıs junoture of the greatest orısis 
that the Empire has to face, can show due 
confcrol, restraînt and moderation in theıı* deli- 
beratıons and can exeroıse judgment and 
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pursue a course which is worfchy of the highesti 
statesmanship. 

In conclusion, I urge ail the Mahomedans 
t o rally roıınd fcHe flag of the All-India Moslem 
Leagııe and as true patriots stand by its con- 
stitntion and thus make the communifcy'feel 

proud of the only political organisafcions it 
possesses at present. 
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MR JINNAH’S REPIiY TO MR CASSAMALLıL 

Bombay, Nov 19, 1915. 

Bear Mr Gassamalli, 

I am inreceipfe of yours of 17blı instanb, and 
I bhank yon very mnch for ib. 

Wıth regard to your P. S. I do nob think 
you need have any apprehension that the 
Beague will mclude “ any ımpossibledemands 
for self-govemmeni;.” I may however pomb 
out to you fciıe objects of the Reague wıfch 
whıeh no doubfc, you ar e already familiar, 
parbıcularly clause D ; we musfc stand by that. 

Section 2 saye that the object of the League 
shall be :— 

{a) to maintain and promote among the 
people of this coıınfery feelings of loyalty fco- 
wards the Brıbish Cı*own ; 

Çb) to protect and advance the polibical and 
obher rıgbts and interests of the Indian Musal- 
rnans ; 

( c ) to promote friendship and union between 
the Mussalmans and other communitîes of 
India; 
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(d) wifchoufc detriment to fche foregoing 
objects, attainmenfc under fche segis of the 
Brifcısh Crown, of a system of self-governmenfc 
suıfcable fcolndia through consfcifcufcional means 
by bringing aboufc, amongsti others, a sfceady 
reform of the exısting system of adminisfcra- 
tion, by promofcing national umty } by fostering 
public spirit among fche people of India, andby 
co-operafcing Tvıth ofcher coromunifcies for the 
saıd purposes. 

(Sd.) M. A. JINNAEL 
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THE PRESENT POLITICAL SITUATION 

SEPTEMBER, 1917. 

The Son. Mr. M. A. Jımıcıh } zntervıeıved on 
the present polıtıoal sıtnatıomn India, saıd — 

The selectıon. of Mr. Montagu to be the 
Secretary of State for Ia&ıa has gıven, as was 
but natııral, the people of thLs country great 
satisfaetion, and the Prime Mmıster deserves 
our besb thanks for his choice ab the present 
eritıcal juncture. Mr. Montagu knows India 
already and we are sure of his sympatkies for 
our ideals and aspirabıons, althoııgh India of 
to-day ıs greably chaııged. Ttııs pronounce- 
ment which is undersbood m India as recognıs- 
ing the aspirafcions of the Indiaıı people of 
the early granb of Self-G-overnment wıthın the 
Empıre is rnost welcome and his decisıon, 
whatever may be the causes that led to ıt, 
namely, to come to India and esamine and 
asoerbaın the present polıtical sıtuatıon, ıs no 
doubt received with great approval. But m 
order to ensure the success of his mission 
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before Mr. Montagu sets to work at his fcask, 
fchere should be, in my opinıon, a general 
amnesty declared and ali those interned as 
political prısoners released, and I hope thafc 
Lord Chelmsford at whose invitafcion fche 
Seeretary of State for Indıa ıs coming to this 
country will respond to the pubhc feeling and 
sentiment on this rnatter, whıch ıs very strong 
indeed. The internment of Mrs. Besant is 
nniversally resented not only on princıple, but 
becanse it is understood in vıew of the 
pronouneeraents of the heads of Provincial 
administratıons to be a direcfc blow to the 
general national movemeut ın this country, 
and this was the eause thar îed the people to 
oonsider the question of Passive Resistance. 

NEED EOR IMMEDUTE WORK 

Repression with one haud and eoncesaions 
■with the other is a policy whioh no self-respect- 
ing people can accept. We are determined to 
stand by the principles of the memorandum of 
the 19 m em bere of the Council, and the Reform 
Soheme of the Congress and the Moslem 

League, and I would ıırge upon the leaders and 
«very organization and the people at large in 
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the eountry, to lose no time in properly 
organising, so as to be ready when Mr Monfcagu 
comes here, to place the real situatıon before 
hım, and to be able to do so we must set to 

work at önce. 

DANGrER ER OM INTERESTEI) 

PARTIES. 

I notice that already ınterested. partıes are 
setfcmg up people agaıust the Home Rule 
League, whıcb is bemg mısrepreserıted as going 
beyond the dem and of the Congress and the 
League. As President of the Bombay Home 
Rule League I can but repeat fchat ali that we 
want ıs, and ali that the entıre orgamzatıon of 
ours ıs devoted to, ıs t be realızation of the 
scherae of reforms adopted at Lucknow, wıth 
this elifte rence, that the Home Rule League is 

an educatıonıst propaganda and the Congress 
is a inere deliberative body, I feel sure tbat 
the Mussalmans and the Hindus wıll stand 
together on fchıs mat t er, and I trusfc that 
whatever înfcrigues mıghtbe set up by interest- 
ed partıes to detach any section of the landed 
aristocracy or the Hmdus or Mahomedaus is 
doomed to failure. 
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QUESTION OF NATIVE STATES, 

Personally, I appreciate fully some of the 
questions affecting fehe Buling Chiefs of India, 
and I am sure tbat they feel for India as much 
as any one of us, as was clearly demonstrated by 
the speeches at the historic send-off that was 
giren to the Maharaja of Bıkanir at Bombay 
by the ruling chiefs, prior to his departure to 
Engiand as a representative at the Imperıal 
War Gonfereace. But the questıon of Brıcısh 
India and its administration should not be 
allowed to be mıxed up wifch that of the Natıve 
States.” 
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THE ANGLO-INDIAN AGITATION 

NOVEMBBR, 1917 

A representatıvö of tlıe Associated Press 
asked Mr. Jurnali lolıab he tlıoııglıt of tlıe 
attitude recently t niten up by tlıe European 
cotnmercıal communıly on tlıe preseni polıtical 

sıtıuıtıon. In reply , Mr. Jınnalı saki :— 

Theır abtitude with reference bo bhe pohcy 
deolaredby His Majesfcy’s Government through 
Mr. Montagu, Secrefcary of State for îndia, 
and bhe speeclı of H. E. bhe Vıceroy in the 
'Councıl on Öth September and subsequent 
release of Mrs Beaanb and her colleagııes, is 
wanting in foresight and judgmenb. In his 
opinion Government have shown the greatesfc 
vnsdom in recognising the needs of the 
sitnabion. It is a sıgn of strength m any 
Government bo recognıse theclaims of justice, 
hnraan freedom and public opinion. In 
releasing Mrs. Besanfc and others Government 
had reeognised and foilowed those princıples. 
“I am sure,” Mr. Jinnah asserbed, 4£ thinking 
îndia heartily appreciates thıs poliey, I feel 
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confidenfc fchafc the appeal of fche Yiceroy has 
evoked the warmest response. On our side 
we ehall faifcbfully adhere fco the fcruee. From 
whafc I know of the Government of India 
individually and collectıvely I feel certam 
thaü they are willmg to give us full, patienfc 
and considerate hearing. A constıtntion 
which wıll bring freedom to India must be 
framed. Freedom, wbıclı in ifcs polıtieal 
a3peot is responsıble Government, is a hum an 
and not western ideal. A responsible Govern~ 
ment has a perfectiy definite meaning. It 
implies an esecutıve removable at the wıll of 
an elected legislature or bv the electorate. 
Responsible Government ıs the goai of Bntish 
policy in India and thafe is our goal. 



The European commereıai communifey ha& 
ofîered no constructıve suggesbions on their 
part. Theirs has been mereîy a destrucbive 
criticism and an obstracfcive afetitude which 
wıli not do. I may say tîıat the days of 
the Ilberfc Bili opposition have göne. I have 
tried t o understand what fche grievances of 
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the European commercıal commımity are. In 
tbe mass of platitudes and generalities one 
argumenb wbıcb ıs brought om, though not 
-<|uıte deüniteîy, ısaboufc the securıby of Brıtısh 
Capital in Indıa. Britisb Capital has been sunk 
in Mysore before the rendıtıon, but the pro- 
virıce was handed över none the less to the 
fonner rulmg famıly, and since more Brıtısh 
Capital, I believe, is sunk m Mysore. Accord- 

ing to hgures available pp to 1915 I fin d the 
Britısh Capital in Indıa is aboııt £400 millions 
in South Africa about £400 millions, m 
Canada and Newfoundland about £600 ıml- 
lions, m Australıa £450 millions. We know 
these mvestments in British colonies did not 
stand in the way of theır gettıng self-govern- 

ment. Why should British investments of 
much amaller amount prevent India from 
receıving her birthright ? Besides, Brıtısh 
investments m foreign countries amount to 
about £2,000 millions, to say nothıng ol the 

loans or advances to foreign countries and 

alhös. Is the Kepublic of Argentine under 

Britısh rule, where I believeno less than £350 

millions of British Capital has been mvested, 
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.to say ııothing of China and Persia wlıere 
millions have been invested ? I was not a 
]iule amused that a «hrewd busmess man 
lıke Mr. Wardlaw Mılne, Cbairman of t he 
European Assocıation meefcing of Bombay, 
should have mdulged in plafcıtudes whıch 
show how thoroughly he is engrossed in 
making m oh ey m India and how lıttle he 
knows of the present poiitical sıtuation m 
fche conntry. He fchmks any stick is now 
good enongh to beat the so-caîled esfcremists 
and thus put down the de m and of India. This 
is what he said:—“Ender no consideration 
the European community in India will allow 

fi 

ifcself to be menaced and its voice unheard,” 
Whoever suggested such a proposition ? Our 
■batfcle-cry has been t hat in our own country 
we must be treated as the King’s equaî 
subjects. He says, at another place. “ We 
realise progress must be made. We are not 
opposed to ıt. On the contrary we welcome 
it. We beheve that the greater portion of the 

Indian people hold views in no way at variance 

îvith those we hold, and that they are to a 

large extent opposed to the extremısts section.’* 
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Do the 19 members of the Imperial CouncU 
who subnıitted the memorandum a year ago 
belong to the extremısfc secfeion ? Does Mr. 
Mılne thmk that the representatıve commıt- 
tees appomfced by the Indian National Oon- 
gress and tbe All-Indıa Moslem League t o* 
frame a scheme of reforms belong to the 
extremıst secfcıon ? Does Mr. 'Mılne think 
that the unıfced voıce of the Congress and the 
Moslem League at Lucknow was that of a 
small extrecust sectıon ? 

O UT OU TOUÖH WITH PUBLIC 

0PINI03ST. 

Observations of thıs oharaeter show how little 
the non-officıal Europeans are in touch wıth 
publio opinıon m India. However, I would 
fırge upon my countrymen not to minimise 
thıs opposıtıon, vague as it is. We must take 
measures to face ıt and remove the mîsrepre- 
sentations that mıght infhıence the British 
publıc and f Parlıament. I thmk nothing of 
the European conmıercial community opposi- 
bion till they come out with a definite seherne 
)f reforms whıoh they say ££ they weİcome. n 
Wbat are the ££ constıtutional,” “ graduaP 
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and “ rea&onable” reform s '> I am sure that a 
man of the calibre and statesmanshıp of Mr. 
Montagıı would like less of such platıtudes and 
generalities and mmld bke fco know more what 
are the definite proposaîs of those “ Sons of 
the Empire,” who m India say u India for the 
Empire and the Empire for India,” tbough we 
hear a difîerent doctrine preached m the 

colonies. 


13 





THE NE W UNITY. 

Iıı uerjj elogııent apprecıatıon of the wor7c of 
the president of the Gonference, Mr . JinnaJı 
macle sonıe observaüons lulıich are tvorthy of 

not e :—* 

WIıea the labe Sır Syed Akmed said thirby 
years ago fchafc the Hmdus and Mahomedans 

were lika the two eyes of a beaufeiful damsel 

and fehat mjuıy to the one hurt the other, he 
indicated a passive stage of national life wken 
Hmdus and Mahomedans contented them- 
seives \vith the formula of ııot hurfcing each 
other. “ We have now reached the actıve 
etage,” saıdMr. Jinnah, “ when we realıse that 
we loust co-operate with one another for 
national work. Ahmedabad? he also said, had 
gıven birth to re-nnıon. Heneeforth there 
wouldbe no exbremists or moderates—but ali 
fcrtıe natıonalısts”—who would constantly 

endeavour by ali constitutional rneans to 
attam the goal and would not go to sîeep. 
For, “our souls have been roused. We are ın 
eamest.” 
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In stıpjporti}ıg Mr. Gokhale's Element ary 

Education Bili at the Imperial Legislatıve 
Coıuıeü (April y 1912), Mr. Jinnah spo'/ce as 
fcllows :— 

“ Sır, I do nob thmk fckat anybody ia fchıs 
Oouncil can deny the paramounfc ımporfc- 
ance of fchıs measure. Ifc has been saıd 
thafc this Bili is gomg fco he thrown out. 
it is very of t en aaıd in this Councıl thafc, 
unless G-overnment are \vilhng fco aocept any 
Resolufcion or any measure, it cannofc be 
passed m this OoıınciL Now I for one do 
not wish in any way to fcaunt Government 
in this mafcfcer. The Council, as it is cons- 
fcituted now, we know perfeotly well that 
the mtention is not that in this Councıl we can 
’defeafc the Government and repîace the Govern¬ 
ment beuch by the^people of this counfcry, by 
non-official members- Councıl, as ıfc is con- 
sfcifcufced no w, it is well understood thafc ıt ıs 
impossible fco appeal fco the Gouncil and ask 
them t o vofce on any Resolufcıon or meaanm 
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aecording fco fcheir own convicfcions ; but fche- 
sole funcfcion fco which fche non-officıal members 
—a mmorifcy—are reduced in fchis Council is 
only fco express fcheır vıews on ali quesfcions 
thafc eome before this Council. Thafc being fche 
sole funcfcion fco which I am reduced here, I 
fchmk thafc on an ımporfcanfc measure of fchis 
characfcer I should nob give my silenfc vofce, bufc 
should express my views and give my reasons 
in support of fchis Bili. I regrefc very much thafc 
some of my coıınfcrymen are opposed fco fchis 
BilL Well, Sir, it is our misforfcune fchat fchere 
should be fchisdifference of opinion* One fehing 
I can assure fchis Council of, and fchafc ıs fchis, 
thafc greafe and overwhelming majorifcy of my 
people are wifch me. When I was speaking on 
fche Marrıage Bili fche ofcher day, I frankly and 
openly admifcfced fchafc I was supporfcing a 
mitıorifcy, thafc fche majorifcy of my people were 
opposed fco fchafc measure. Bufc my maermosfc, 
convıcfcions were in favour of fchafc measure, and 
Ifolfc ıfc my dufcy to support fche mofcion. In fche 
satne spirıfc I ask those who are opposed fco fchis 

Bili fco concede fco me thafc greafc majorifcy of my 

coıınfcrymen, Hindus and Mussalmans, are m, 
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tfavour of and supporfc fche Bili. Thafc being 
so, Sır 7 I have a double safcisfacfcion: not onîy 
my innermosfc convictıons are in favoıır of fchis 
Billj whieh shall always be fche firsfc and fore- 
mosfc consideration wıfch me eitber in opposing 
•or supporting a measure, but I have fche addı- 
fcional bappiuess fchafc even fche opinion of my 
counfcrymen, of the majorifcy of fchem, is in 
favour of it. Sir 3 a very greafc deal bas been 
said aboufc fche merifcs of fchis Bili. The 
Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale—whom 3 if I may, I fcake 
tbe lıberfcy of congrafculafcing for fche able and 
masfcerly way in wbıch he bas deaîfc wıfcb fchis 
question 3 and for tbe Services fchafc be bas 
rendered fco the counfcry, and I only pray tbat 
India ınay have many more sona lıke him— 
has laid down here clearîy fchafc fche cardmal 
principle of fchis Bili is fche infcroduction of 
•compuision in selecfced areas. To tbafc wbafc 
is fche answer of fche Government ? Tbe 
Hon’ble Sir Harcourfc Butler, whose reply \vas 
nofc very pîeasing fco me, bufc at fche same fcîme 

it was nofc very displeasing—ıfc was wbafc I 

would cali mıddling—fche Hon’ble Sir Harcourfc 

Butler said fchafc as fco tbe ends fchafc we have 
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in view, we are at one, büfe only we differ as- 
to fche mcans and fche ways. And fehe Hon’ble 
Sir Hareourfc Büfeler said thafc feo Government 
ife seems fchafe febe besfe way and means to 
achieve fchafe end whieh w e ali desİre, namely, 
feo kili fche enemy of ıgnorance, would be fehe 
extension, fche gradual extension, wifeh a lıfefele 
more speed fckan we have been going lor fehe 
lasfe 150 years, namely, fehe gradual exfcensıon 
of fehe prmciple of fehe volunfcary sysfcem. Well, 
Bir, fehe real issue feherefore—and I wish feo 
draw fehe afcfcenfcion of fche Councıl feo fche real 
issues: I do nofc wish feo deal wıfch indmdual 
members—fchafe yoıı have gofc before fche 
Gounoıi to-day is fehis * is fehis fehe mefchoa 
which fehe Government snggesb fche besfe 
ınefchod, ıs fchafe fche pıoper mefchod or nofc ? 
Novv, Sir, my answer is fehis, and I fchink it 
will be conceded m fehis Gouncıi ın ali fa.ir- 
ness, and ife has been conceded onfeside fehis 
Council in ali faırness, fchafe one of fche greafeesfe 
reproaches againsfc fehe Brifcish rule is fehe 
neglecfc of elemenfcary educafeion in fehis 
country. We have been under fehe Brifcish 
rule for fche lasfe 150 years, and, Sir, fche 
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figür es that the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale has 
gıven to fchis Councıl more fchan önce show 
iıı w hat condifcion, in wbat stafce, the ele¬ 
ment ary educatıon of the country at present 
is. We hav e been trymg fchis systeırı, namely, 
the princıple of the exfcension of the volun- 
tary system, for the lasfc 50 years or 60 
years seriousîy, and we know what has been 
the resulfc. In one word, in one sentence, if I 
mav say so, yon are going at a jog-fcrofc pace, 
and that jog-fcrofc pace w e object to. By fchis 
mefchod you have sbown conclusively, and the 
Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale has ahown conclusively 
by figürce, that it wıll take 175 years in order to 
gefc ali the school-goıng age chıldren to schooî, 
and 600 years to get ali the giriş to sehool. I 
do not wish to be mısunderstood here for a 
sıngîe moment. I do not wısh to minimise 
the efîorfcs of the Government. I fnlly reeognize 
fchafc within the last few yeaıs the Educafcion 
Member full-fledged sitting there now, was 
creafced before many of us expeeted that happy 
State of things in fchis Couneil. 1 do not 

dispute, Sir, that efiorts have been rnade. The 

announcement by our King-Emperor of the 
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granfc of 50 lakhs of rapees for eiementary 
educatiotı at the Delhi Durbar was more 
weîcome. If I may say so wifch great deference 
these accelerated methods which have been 
adopted have come ınto force recently and 
a.re largely due to no lıttie spur from the 
non-official eriticisin for which t be Hon’ble 
Mr. Grokhale deşer ves ali credit. But önce 
fehis rneasure is rejecfced, önce we are relegated 
to the principle of voluntary system, I have 
no doubt the Government will do ali they 
can, bnt it will not be the satne as having 
the principle of compulsion introduced in 
this country. Therefore I say, Sir, that the 
tjnestion is this. We are not satisfied that 
the methods and ways that you suggest are 
fche besfc. We are convinced fchat fche progress 
will be inordinafcely sloıv, and we are convinc¬ 
ed that fchere is no salvafcıon for fche masses 
unless fche principle of compulsion is infcroduc- 
ed infco this country. In no country has 
eiementary education become universal with- 
out compulsion. But the answer of the 
Hon’ble Sir Harcourt Butler is, the time has 

not come (of course he does not indicate when 
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the time will come, that ıs leît in obseııriby» 

for which he deserves greafc crrdıt), he says, 
firsb of ali, you cannob compai’^ indi a wıth 
other countries of the worîd. I admit that 
fche condıfcioûs of Indıa are in cerfcaiu respects 
different from the condıtıoııs of other countnes 
of the world. But I thiak «ven the Hon’ble 
Sır Harcourt Bafcler wıll adıeıt that thepeople 
■of India, if I may say so, bebuıg to the same 
species, namely, human beings ; ıı* that respect 
I think we resemble ali other natıons of the 
world, and ali other countries. And if the condi- 
tions of Indıa are differeûl, Vv hich I concede 
to a certam estenfe, surely thorein comes the 
statesman, therem comes the politician: ıt 
is his business to meeü tlıo.îe ‘ spKjîal condi- 
tions, and to provide safeguards which are 
necessary. It ıs no use saymg India is 

•different. India has gofc a namber of langaages, 
a nnmber of castes, a number of nreeds. What 
has this göt to do with the number of castes, 
religions and creeds ? We have no doubt to 
take these conditions inbo, consıderation and 
provide for them, and Iappoal to the states¬ 
man. Thenthe Hon’ble Sır Harcourt Butler 
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gave certain figures. I am not dealing witk 
the case of England or the Pbılippine Islands. 
He dealfa wifch the case of Ceylan, Baroda and 
o ti her places. Welî, I understand t hat some 
of the figüre s whıch Sir Harconrfc Butler gave 
us are not quite cmreot ; but as the Hon’ble 
Mr, Cfokhalû is a speeialisî, in statıstios and 
figures, I propose to leave it to han when he 
cotnes to deal wifch the Hon’ble Sır Harcourt 


Butler in repîy* Ali I say is that the figures 
are not, as I understand, oorrect Then, Sir, 
the next pomt whıeh Sir Harcourt Butler 
took w a s that fcheıe w ere not enough sohool 
buildıngs and therc »roıc not sufficıent 
teacbeıs. Welî, Sır, I subtmfc there is not 


much force in that arguınent. The real force in 
the argumeııt ıs, whcther you have got money 

ir 

or not. If you have money, you wili get tea- 
chers , ıf you have money, you will get school 
buıldings. The real puiııfeıs whetberyou have 
got money or not. Therefore, Sir, if I am rıght 

to t his extenb that your ınethod, namelyv 
the gradual extensıon of the principle of 
voîuntary aystem, is not good, does not and wiîî 
not produce the results desired, is fcoo slovv for 
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the progvess of fche country, and if our rnethod 
is right, namely, the systern of compulsion in 
seleeted areas, ttıen önce you assume that we 
are right, we shall at önce be faced wıth tbc 
second question, w he re is fche rnoney and how 
are we to do it ? I attach no importance, Bir, 
\vıfch very great respectto the argumenb ofSir 
Harcourt Butler that you cannob get teachers 
and school buıldıngs, if you have money, î say 

you can get tkem, wifcb really lıfctle or nc 
dıfîteulcy, only you m ay have to waıfc a iittîe ; 

but I say it is not an msurmounfcable diffieuîtv. 

M 

Therefore, Sir, the nest quesfcıon I wish to 
answer ıs the question of finance. Now, Sir, 
t his is a very very old story that you have no 
rnoney, and ali I can say ıs this, find money î 

Bmd money!! Fmd money î!! I appeai to 
the President—find money I appeai to the 
President not as Presideııt, but as the Fi nane o 
Mmister. I say, find money. İf you say you 
have not got enough money, dıscover and tap 
new sources of taxation. But, Sir, what is the 
provision of this Bili ? Before I go into that 
wıder question of finding money, what is the 

provision of this Bili ? The provision, as far as 
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I understand, is tihis. First of ali, yon have to 

comply wıth what I would cali the condifcion 
precedent, and the condıtion precedent is that 
unless in a partıcular area you have 33 per çent, 
or whatever figüre may be hereafter fised under 
the rıılesto be made by the G-overnor-G-enerai 
in Oouucıl under thıs Bili—bnt I vvıiltake the 
figüre of the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale, 33 per 
çent.—first of ali, unless you hduve 33 per çent, 
of scbool-going age boys at sokool, no local 
body wıll be in a position to apply to extend 
or enforce the provisions of thıs Bili to that 
partıcular area. Now, Sir, as the Hon’ble, 
Mr. G-okhale has pointed oufc, it wıll cost 
roughly about 3 crores of rupee* to the Imperıal 
Sxchequer. The total cost wıll be 4J- crores, 
one-thırd to be paid by the local bodies, 
becanse it ıs only on that conditıon they can 
introdnce the operation of this Bili into that 
partıcular area. On the other hand, the 
Hon’ble Sir Harcourt Butler says it will be 
double. He has not gıven us his reasons for 
it or data, but has siınply stated that it will 

be donble. The Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale has 

given his reasons and data for his figures, and 
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therefore wifch very very greafc respecfc I musfc 
say thafc I prefer reasons to mere asserfcions, 
and I say thafc, unfcıl I arn convinced to fche 
contrary, whioh. I arn not, I wıll fcake fche 
figüre of fche Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale—3 crores— 
to be correcfe. Now, Sir T I ask, is it such an 
insurmountable difficulty fco get 3 crores of 
rupees from the Tmperial Exehequer ? Is it 

such a greafc, gıganfcic feafc fco be perfornıed for 
a country like İndia wifch ifcs 300 millions of 
people? I say, Sır, that there is nothing in 
that argumenfc. I ask fche Government; I 
say 4 find fche money ; if necessary, fcax the 
people.’ Bufc I shall be told thafc fche people are 
already fcaxed; I shall be fcold fchafc wo shall 
be facing greafc unpopularifcy ; and I shall be 
fcold, wky should we do ali fchis ? My answer 
is thafc we should do ali fchis fco improve the 
masses of fchis country fco whom you owe a, 
much greafcer dufcy than fco anybody else. My 
answer is fchafc you musfc remove fchafc reproach 
that is Ievelled jusfcly againsfe Brifcish rule, 

namely, fche neglecfc of elementary educafcion- 

M.y answer ıs fchafc ıfc is fche dufcy of every 
civilızed Government fco educafce masses, and 
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if yon have to face unpopulariby, îf yoıı have 
to îaee a cerbain amounb of danger, face it boldly 
in the name of dufcy ; and I eay ıfc in this 
Coıınciî bere withouü hesitation that yoıı wıll 
havethe \vbole educated public with you in the 
sfcruggle on the battle-field. Therefore, fear 

not : do not listen fco the aîarmisb that yon 

will make yourself unpopular ıf you advocate 
and âghfc the canse of elementary edneation. 

u Now, the nexb poinb which I shalî deaî 
with in the speech of fehe Hon’ble Sır Har- 
eourt Bubler ıs this, He said that the Local 
Governments who have expressed fcheir opı- 
nions and who are supposed to know the 
local conditıons of the eonntry have almost 
every one of them opposed fchıs Bili. The 
Local Government s have given various reasons 
for opposing this measure. He onîy said that 
the Local Governments are opposed to this 
measure. He dıd not teli us which of the 
argııments, which of the objectıons of the 
Local Governments, he thought were sound 
arguments and objeetions of weight. But, 
Sır, I had an opportumty of going throngh 
this file as much as I possibîy could. I üod 
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t he Local Governments, as far as I can under- 
stand, iıave opposed chis Bili, firsfc, on the 
groıınd of poliLıcai danger. This also includes 
a small non-oiffoıai public who oppose this 
Bili. Seeondîy, that tbc voîuntary system 
of extending primarv education is befcfcer ; and 
thirdly, have hinfcod i” rome plaees of social 
danger;and fourthly, UvVation and the cost. 
I have already dealt vvıtb the cjuestion of cost 
and I cannot say anything more. I amnotin 

charge of the Finance porfefolio and I am not 
on the Government Bench. Othervvise I should 
certainly occupy myself m finding ways and 

means of financmg this ıneasure. I have dealfc 
wifeh the costs, I have dealt with the issue 
whıch really ıs the issue, namely, whefcherthe 
voîuntary sysfcem ıs better or whether compul- 
sıon is better, Theto aru therefore only two 
otherpoints, nameîy, the pohtsieal danger and 
the social danger. Now, the social danger has 
not been advocated in this Councii except by 

one or two members. My frıend the Hon’ble 

Nawab Abdul Majid has said that tbere \vill 

be. strikes and there will be Socıalists amongst 
us, and I fchmk the Hon’ble Nawab Majid 
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broughfc in the polifcıcal danger fchat if you 
give education they wıl 1 become agifcafcors. 
Well, Bir, I honesfcly and sinoereiy appeal to 
the Government: do you really thmk fchat 
education rueans sedifcion ? I say, Bir, fchat 
a frank and mdependenfc crifcicısm of the 
Government or the measures of Government 
is the duty of every member of the State. But 
let me teli you fchat you have no befcfcer 
friends in thıs country—I mean the frienda 
of the Government—than the eduoated classes 
of this country. But, if I may say so, we 
love the Brifcısh Government, but we lovo 
our country more. We come forward and 
eriticise the Government. We say £ you 
are gomg wrong. Ifc may be we are wrong; 
it does nob follow because we say you 
are wıong therefore you are wrong.’ Bufc 
surely fair, free and mdependenfc crifcicisms 
of theacts of Government, of the measures 
of Government do not constitnfce sedıtion. 
Therefore, I say, Sır, can you argue seri- 

ousiy fchat education means sedifcion? Do 

you mean fchat ıf you can gefe a boy who can 
read and wrxte a lıfcfcle fchat he wıll become a 
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polifcical agifcator ? Can you seriously believo 
thafc ? On fche ofcher haud, however, we know 
t he blessings of educatıon. We have learnfc 
thafc from fche Brıfcish Government. They have 
been fche firsfc fco öpen oıır cyes fco ıfc. They 

lıave brought us ııp fco fchıs level when \ve can 
sfcand in fchis Couııcıl and debberafce upon fche 
affairs of our nafcion and of our counfcry. I ask, 
Sir, where wouîd fche Hon’hleNawab Majid be 
bııfc for his educafcioıı ? I ask, Sır, where would 
the Hon’ble Muhammad Shafi be (he ıs nob 
here I see) bufc for his educatıon ? Therefore, 
Sir, ifc cannofc be denied as fco fche boon 
fcha.fc educafcion brings fco fche counfcry. Tbeu 
ifc is said ‘ Oh ! bufc fche people wıll become fcoo 
bıg for fcheir boots ıf I may use fchafc espres- 
sion, thafc i they will not foîlow fche occupafcıon 
of theır parents, they wı31 demand more rıghfcs, 
there will be strikes, they \vill become Socia- 
lisfcs.’ Well, Sir, are you going fco keep mıllions 
and millions of people fcrodden under your feeb 
for fear fchafc they may demand more rıghfcs; are 
you going fco keep fchem in ignorance and 
darkness for ever and for ali ages fco come 

because they may stand up againsfc you and 
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say that we have certain rıghts and you must 
give fchem to ns ? Is that the feelıng of 
humanity ? Is that the spirifc of humanity ? 
I say, Sır, clıat it ıs the duty of the zamındars 
and of the landlords to be a little less selfish. 
I say, Sir, that ıt ıs the dnüy of the educated 
elasses to be a little less selfish. They must 
not monopolıse the pedestals, but they must be 
prepared to meet theır people. They must be 
prepared to be brought down from their pedes¬ 
tals if they do not do their dutıes properly. I 
say, Sır, that it ıs the elementary right of 
every man to say ıf he is wronged that he is 
wronged and that he should be righted. I say, 
Bir, there ıs nothmg m that argument. It may 
be that in England and other countrıes in 
certain cırcles it has been urged that thıs 
elementary education has been a mistake. 
But by whom ıs this urged ? Not by those 
who have benefited by it but by those who 
have been influeuced by selfish reasons because 
they have sufüered. It is this class which says 
that ıt has been a mistake to have introduced 
universal elementary education 

“Therefore, Sır, I say there is nothing so far 
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us t he social danger is concerned, I say fchere 
is nothmg so far as thepoîitical danger is con- 
•cerned. Yon will have greater frıends, yon 
will have more intellıgent friends who \vıll 
undersband you better and so your work -wıll 
be ali the more easy. You mil have less un- 
•scrupulous people who are at present in a 
posibion to impose upon the ignoranfc and vrho 
are in a position to rile them against yon 
when tbere is no eause, wben tbere is no 
reason but for purposes of tbeır own. Tbere- 
fore I say, Sir, I have not the sligbtest hesita- 
tion in saying, that I am convinced tbat the 

method advocated by the Hon’bîe Mr. Gokhale 

is the best method in the interests of our 
country. 


“ There is one word more, Sir, before I 
hnısh, I do not tbink it is necessary to 
mention these tbings really, but one is forced 
into thıs lest one may be misunderstood. But 
for the present State of the Mussalman 
community and insome guarters in partıcular, 
I do not think it is necessary for any Mussal¬ 
man to say tbat be would not do anything 
either in tbis öouncıi or outside this Cûuncil 
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vriıich is İikely to prejudice the interest or fcbe 
cause of his coftummifcy. I, Sir, yield to none 
i a that respecfe. If this Bili had been referred 
to the Seîect Committee as I wish it, if cerfcain 
reçpıirements were not embodied in this Bili 
by the Beiect Committee to safeguard the 
Mussalmans, and ıf this Bili would have 

come before this Coııncii wîthoufc those 

requirements, which I think will be neces- 

sary m the interest öf the Muhammadans 
ia the present state of the condition of 
the peopio in this counfcry, I would have 
been the firsfc to oppose that Bili untii and 
nnless those requirements \vere incorporafced 
in the Bili. But that is not the guestion, 
that is not the poinfc, before the Council to-day* 
Therefore, I wıü only rest confcent by saying 
this that ıf this Bili were referred to the 

Select Committee, and if this Bili did not pro- 

vide for certain requirements and modifications 

which I think are jusfc in the interests of the 
Mussalmans, I wonld certainly then be the 
dr s t to oppose it. But the. present state of 
this Bili is a motıon to refer it to the Seîect 
Committee, and that mofcion I have no 
heeitatıon m supporting. 1 * 
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VALIDATING BILL 

Ât tke Imperial Legislativc Gonncil ( Aprıl , 

1913) m moving tlıe rejport of the Setect 
Committee on the above bili the Uon. Mr. 
Jııınah saıd :•— 

Bir,—I move that the Keport of the Selecfe 
Committee on the Bili to deelare the rightsof 

Mussaluaans to make settlements of property 
by way of wakf in favouır of their families, 
öhıldren and descendants, be taken into 
-consideratıon. 

îıı moving thıs, Bir, I have only gofc to deal 
with a very few poinbs, and ali thatl have tosay 
İb with regard to the objectıons that have beeıı 
raised by the dilîerenb provmces, particularly 
the High Conrt Judges, the Distriet J'udges 
und non-Mussalman opınion. The one objec- 
tion whıch has been urged against the Bili is 
the question of public policy. Now the answer 
to tlıafc, Sir, is a very sımpîe one, and, as I 
have already explained in my öpeeeh when I 
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introduced fche Bili, whafc we have gofc to do is. 
to adminisfcer fche Muhammadan Law to the 
Mussalmans, and therefore to introduce the 
question of public policy which is foreign 
to the Isiamic jurisprudence, to my mind ıs 
outside the quesfcion, and fchere is no suoh 
fchmg as public policy of any kind, so far m 
Mubammadan jurisprudence is coneerned* 
to which the provisıons of thıs Bili are in any 
way opposed, I therefore give that simple 

answer to that pomfc. 

Another point was that we must profcecfc. 
the creditors, and wıth regard to'that, as the 
Councıl knows, the Bili, as it was origînally 
introduced, contained cartam clauses, which 
were mtended to prevenfc fraud againsü credi¬ 
tors. Those clauses, when they came t o be 
considered in a Select Commifcfcee, we, on 
careful consideration, found it very difficult 
to rnaintain without in any way mfringing 
upon the personal law that governs fche 
Mussaîmans in thıs counfcry. That being so, 
it was affeer very careful consideration, decid- 
ed by the Select Commifcfcee unanimously that 
fche registrafcion clauses should be dropped. 
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But so far as fehis poinfc is concerned and tbis 
is t he second point and fche only point realîy 
with which we are concerned—and the criti- 
cisms are concerned, it seems to me, Sir, t hat 
the Muhammadan Law, as it stands fco-day, 
provides certain safeguards against fraud 
npon creditors. The fraud upon creditors may 
be divided into two parts : firsfc, a fraud which 
may be practised when the wakf is created; 
so far as that part of the law is concerned, 
there are safeguards, as I said already, in the 
Muhammadan Law. Then with regard to 
the frauds \vbich may be practised upon 
the creditors after the wakf has been actually 
created, it seems to me that we have gofc 
already the Begistration Act, whıch lays dowu 
that every wakf that ıs made in writıng mııst 
be regİstered, and that notıce by virtue of ifcs 
being registered ıs a sufficient safegnard to 
that eztent. No doııbt a Muhammadan may 
make an oral wakf, and in that case it may 
prejudice the creditor to a certain extent. The 
answer to that is, that that is Mussalman Law 

and you cannot override the Mussalman Iaw. 

If you compel the Mussalman to make wakf in 
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writing and in no otker manner, you are, to 
that estent, overrıdmg the Mussalman law, 
and therefore I for one am not prepared to 
accept any pro Vision whıch is in any way 
dikely to overruîe or affect t be personal law 
of the Mnssalmans. A man stands in a very 
serions posıtıon indeed if he makes an orai 
wakf when he çora es to prove it in a Court of 
Law, and therefore now-a‘days people do not 
make oraİ wakfs. Thus the very apprehended 
fear ıs so very small, whereas } in order to rectıfy 
the fear, the danger of infringing npon the 
Mussalman lawıs so great, an&takmg the two 
consideratıons, the one overbalances the ofcher 
to snch an exfcent that I felt that 1 could not 
possibly have that provisıon. 

One word more, Sır, and I have done ; and 
that js this—that my Hindu friends mnst 
remember that aithough one of these provi- 
sıons, vız., the last provision which I have 
mentioned, the regulatmg of orai wakfs, is the 
onîy danger so far as I can see, With regard 
to that, my Hindu friends mnst also under- 
stand this, that it affects the Mnssalmans to'a 
mnch greater esfcent, it prejndices them to a 
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much greater extent tban ifc would the 
<jredibors who may happerı to be Hmdus; for 
fchıs reason, that ıt wıl l deprccıate the Mussal- 
man’s bitle to the property to a great exteııt. 
Therefore, remember, Sır, fchafc ıs not b°ıug 
able to accept thıs proVision or this suggesîuon, 
vız , to prevent the Mussalmans from makmg 
oral vvakfs, the fear bemg very small, I am 
not only guıded by this fact, that my Hindu 
friends wıll sufîer, but the Mussalmans wılî 
equally suffer: ıf not more, therefore, we 
would eertainly like, if we could possıbly do 
ıt, to have this provısion m our own mteresfc 
because otherwıse ıt certamly d ep reci ateş the 
■bitle to movable property so far as the 
Mussalmans ın this country are concerned. 
‘Therefore my Hindu frıends wıil 9 I know, 
sympathıse wıfcn me that I am tied down by 
my la w to such an eztent, that, aîthough to a 
^certaın extent, that I am unable to alter ıt. And 
tbe position of the (rovernraent ıs stili more 
klifficuît because by feheir charter they have 
undertaken and pledged theraselves to admınis- 
ter the Mussalman Law to the Mussalmans 
and the Hindu law to the Hindus, and there- 
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fore, these being the dificulties in our way,, 

we had eventually to abandon the registration 
cîauses With these remarks, I hope and am 
confident the Couneil wiil pass this Biil unani- 
mously. I will only say one word more* Sir, 
and that is this : I wısh on my own behalf 
and on behalf of the Muhammadans of India 
to express oıır sineere grafcitude to His Excel- 
leney the Yiceroy and his Government for the 
manner in which they have received and 
treated the Bili in this Couneil. 

It has made us feel that the Government 
m this matter has aeted as if it w as our 
Government in every sense of the word. 
Their spirit, their feelmg, tkeır help have 
enabled me to pilot this Bili through the 
Couneil I trust the Government will always 
makeus feel that it is our Government and if 
we have got a reasonable oomplaint, a reason- 
able grievance to put before you fairly and 
properiy, youwill meet us fairly and properly ; 
and I trust that in other matters that may 
come hereafter before this Couneil or outside 
this Couneil, the Government will extend the- 
same spirit and the same attitude towards us. 
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Affcer long discussion in the Coııncil on the 
adoptıonof the bili, Mr. Jinnah spoke as un&er 
in conclusion:— 

Bir, first of ali, I must thank Hon’ble Mem- 
bers who have spoken of me in very kin d terms,, 
and I also thank the Government and the 
Hon’ble Law Member who has ezpressed his 
kind feelings towards suca work as I may have 
done in this matter; but I specıally and 
partıcularly welcome the congratulatıon from 
my old and revered friend, the Hon’ble Babu 
Surendranath Banerjee, who represenfcs a 
volüme of opinion in Bengal, and, coming 
from him as a Hindu, I particnlarly apprecıate 
it and I wısh to thank hım very much for 
it. Wıth regard to his support, I feel most 
grateful to him. 

With regard to the Hon’ble Mr. Vıjia- 
raghavachariar, I must say that the Hon’ble 
Member to-day happens to be m a mood of 
opposition. Whıle opposing the provision of 

the Bili, the Hon’ble Member was good enough- 
to wmd up by supporting it. Whiie ûnding faulfc 
•with the provisıons of the Bili and saying that 
the Mussalmans are getting a law whieh is- 
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going fco gıve fchem a sysfcem of pnmogenifcure, 
he supporfced ifc. I no w appeal fco fehe Hon’ble 
Member; his su^gasfcion was fchafc we wanfc fco 
do these bhmgs tmder fche guıse of fche ficfcıon 
of Mussalman Jaw, we do nofc \vanfc fco face fche 
Privy Councıl; alfchough we have gofc fchere fche 
ftiglıfc Hon’ble Mr. Amir Ah, we are afraid fco 
faee fche Privy Councıl beeause of fche Englısh 
•Judges. Really I appeal fco fche Hon’ble 
Membor and his experıence. He knows 
perfecfcly well fchaft tıever m fche hısfcory of fche 
Privy Council has fchab tribün al ever revısed 
ifcs judgmenfc And, Sır, is ıfc rıghfc for a Iawyer 
of his ezperıetıca fco fcell ine why ıs it fchafc L do 
nofc go fco fchafc tribnnal whıch has already 
decıded bhıs poıno and ask for a revısıon ? 

“ Then fche Hon’ble Member orıfciûised very 
firmly and saıd fchab fchis Bili was nofc fche 
Mussalman law, fchafc fche Privy Councü’s decı- 
sıon was fche Mussalman law. Welî, wifch very 
greafc respeefc for hım, he is enfcıfcîed to his 
opımon. Every man is enfcifclcd fco his opinion. 
Wıfch very greafc deferenoe, I may pomfc oufc fco 
hım fchafc fche highesfc aııfchorifcıes, Mussalman 
aııdEnglish Jumfcs of eminenoe, have declared 
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with t he ufcmosfc def erence for t hat greafc 
fcrıbunal, fcbe Privy Connciî, fchat; fcheir decısion 
is not in accordance \vıfch Mussalman Iaw, 
The whole of my community, wifch a few ex~ 
ceptions—for whom, aîso, I kave respeefc, be- 
cause eachman is entifeled to his own opinion— 

are of opinion fchat fche Privy Conncil’s ducision 
ıs not correct esposıtıon of the Mussalman 

law. Therefore, Sir, our only remedy was to 
appeal to fche Government, appeal to fche, legr- 
lature, and the Government have come to oıır 
rescue, Tbat ought not to exeifce any jeaîousy; 
fchat ought not to excifce any envy of anykind 
whafcever, fchat ought not to entifcİe any 
one to say fchat by fchese circuitous methods 
we get a sysfcem of la w, narnely primogenifcure, 

■■W» 

and not Mussalman law. 

a However î I do not wish, Sir, fco go infco 
fchese defcails beoauee the Hon’ble Member has 
given me his supporfc, I appreciabe the sup- 
porfc he has given, no mafcfcer the manner in 
which he has given it. Then he says wifch 
regard fco clause 3, how does fchat clause coroe 
in at ali ? I have ezplained to fche Hon’ble 
Member myself, and if he looks up any fcexfc- 
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book on Muhammadan la w» he will find that 
■vvhat'is reproduced in oîause 3 is nothing but 
Muhammadan îaw } namely, that one of the 
purposes recognised by Mussalman law as 
purposes for which yon can make a wakf as if 

a man happens to be Hunufia for his own 
support, mainfcenance or payment of debfcs— 
that is a purpose for which he can make a 
wakf, and thePrivy Councıi’s decisıon was that 
if yon postpone the dedioatıon to charity for a 
certam perıod—and if the dedıcation to charity 
is proposed to be given at any period too 
remote—then that wakf is invalıd. Therefore 
ıf a Hunufia Mussalman makes a wakf for pay¬ 
ment of his debts, and ıf fchis clause is not 
inserted, the Privy Council’s decision will stand 

and you have only got to take it to any Court 

of Law to set aside the wakf. Therefore, ıt is 
absolutely essentıal that tbıs purpose, whıch 
■was so to say overridden by the decision of 
the Privy Couneil, musfe he specıfically men- 
tioned in the clause to show that it is a pur¬ 
pose for which you can make a wakf. Then 
the last point was the point about creditora. 
Well I have already told the Oouncil as t o 
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VFhafc the posibion is. The Hon’ble Mr. 
Bitanath Roy Rai Babadur had ameodments 
.aboufc fchis on fche Agenda List wbicb be was 
good enough to wıfchdraw. Now I can only 
assure fche Hon’ble Member tbafc so far 
as fche firsfc amendmenfc is concerned, I 
have not fche slighfcest doubfc in my own 
mind, and I appeaî fco any lawyer, tbafc 
secnred credifcors, eannofc be affecfced by fche 
making of a wakf affcer fche securifcy is giyen, 
The only qnesfcion, as I pomfced oufc, is the 
question of unsecured credifcors, and ıf a man 
while be is making his wakf is in an insolvenfc 
condifcion, and be makes his wakf in order to 
defraud, defeafc or delay his credifcors, fchen I 
say wifchoufe any besifcation fehafc tbafc wakf will 
be set aside by any Courfe of Law under Muham- 
madan law. If yon can prove tbafc fche wakf is 
creafced in order to defeat fche credifcors, or 
defraud the credifcors, or delay fche credifcors, 
yon have only gofc fco prove fcbafc and the wakf 
will be set aside. There is the Provısıonal 


Insolvency Acfc and there is the Presidency 
’Towns Insolvency Act. If a man in any way 


goes againsfc tbose provisions, the 


Gourfc of 
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Bankruptcy will set aside his wakf. But tke 
difficnlty that does arise—and I do recognise' 
thatfchere is difidoıılty—and that is in thecase 

of testamentary wakf or an oral wakf, that is 
fco say,the wakf may have beeu made when 
the man was in a perfoetly solvent sbateand 
not ıntended to defeafc, defraud or delav his 
creditors; but an oral wakf perfecfcly good at 
the time it was made. His heırs may suppress 
the fact of any wakf having been made and 
dıspose of the property as they like. A second 
or third generatıon may come up and attempfc* 
to prove that an oraî wakf had been made. I 
sayif amancomes to aCourfc of Law after one 
or two generations and attempts to prove an 
oral wakf, I appeal to you—not as lawyers but 
as men of common sense—what Courfc of Law 
would accept such proof; and the consequence 
will be that he will never succeed in proving 
the wakf. But that small danger is there, and 
the danger affects Mussalmans a great deal 
more than any other community. 

It affects Europeans, but Europeans as a» 
rule do not purehase or deal wıth immovable 

property. That danger is tlıere, and very small 
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danger though it be it affects us much more 
seriously than other communities, because, as 
the Hon’ble Member admitted very frankly, it 
depreciates the title to Mussalınan property. 
Our dıfficulty is bow are w e to override the 
provision of Muhammadan law which em- 
powers a Mussaîman to rnake an oral wakf. 
We are unable fco do it, and therefore what 
lıttle apprehension there nıay be among the 
other communitıes I ask thern to that esten t 
to bear with ns who are sufîering aîong with 
the others to a much greater extent. One 
word more and I have done. Before I sit 
down I wish to oÖer my personal thanks to the 
Hon’ble the Law Member for the most abîe 
and valuable heJp he gave me in the Seleefc 
Committee to get fchis Bili through, and in 
that I include our able Secretary, Sir 'Wiliiam 
"Vincent, who gave us equally valuable help in 
the matter before the Select Committee, after 
the Select Committee and during the Select 
Committee. 
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The folloıvmg is tlıe text of tlıe Sjpeech of the 
Hon’ble Mr • Jinnalı m tlıe Imperıal Legisla- 
tive Council , Aprıl 1913 , on the Ituîian 
öriminal Laıu Amendnıent BUL 

Sır,—I want first of ali to put it before the 
Councıl very clearly t hat nobody more readily 
would respond to that appeai that has come 
from the Hon’ble Home Member than I 
would, also I wısh to express that nobody 
condemns in stronger terms the misdeeds of 
which a long lıst was given to us a few 
minutes ago by the Home Member. I also 
wısh to express that every attempt on the 
part of my countrymen to undermine the 
anthority of the Government and to disturb 
the law and order in my opinicn deserves the 
strongest condemnation and the highest 
punishment. Those men who have a desire to 
nndermine the authority of the Government; 
those men who have a desire to disturb the law 
and order, are in my opinion the biggest 
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<enemies of my country and my people. They are 
to-day doing the greafcest harm to tbe cause of 
India. Sır, why is this measure brought before 
this Council to-day ? It is brought because of 
the domgsof some of my countrymen. Repres- 
sıve measures that have been brought in, in 
this Council have been brought because of the 
■misdeeds of some of our countrymen. I 
remember, Sır, in 1910, when the Press Bili 
was introduced at Calcutta, rnuch as we felt 
that a severe blow was going to be dealt at the 
liberty of the Press, much as \ve felt that our 
most prized liberty, namely, the liberty of tbe 
Press was going to be curtailed, our hands 
were tied, our mouths were closed by the 
misdeeds of some of the misguided men who 
belong to our country, and we aîmost, as a 
body of non-official members, realised and felt 
'that the (Government were bound to take cer¬ 
hin measures to maintain order and law : and 
reluctant as we were, we felt that, although we 
were losing what we prized most, namely, the 
liberty of the Press to a certain estent, we 
anot only supported it, but we supported it 
with every power tbat was iu our possession. 
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Bir, I believe in criticising Government, I 
beiievein criticising Government freeîy and? 
frankly, but at the same time that it is the 
duty of every educated man to support and. 
help the Government when the Government 
is rıght. On tbis occasion I feel that having 
regard to the hıstory of political crımes, my 
hands are tied, my mouth ıs closed and my 
countryınen who are responsibie for these deeds 
are responsibie to-day for my position which 
I occnpy m this Council at this moment. Let 
those men who stili havethese misgnıded ideas, 
let those men who have these hallucmations,, 
realise that, by anarchism, by dastardly 
crimes, they cannot brmg about good Govern¬ 
ment, let them yet realise that those methods 
have not succeeded in any conntry in the 
world, and are not libely to succeed in India. 
Let those men yet realise before it is too 
late, and before they bring their country 
into a position which may be more regretted 
by every patriot who feels for and loves his. 
Motherland; let them yet realise that those 
are not the methods. Sir, if I may say so, I 
represent a class, an educated class and young. 
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India in this country. Represenbing the 
■modern India and the young educafced class in 
this country, I feel that I anı expressing their 
senfciments on tbis oceasıon and I feei that 
t her e is a large body of men who feel exactly 
■as I am feeling to-day. The Hon’ble tbe 
Home Member saıd, ‘ we bave gofc cause, we 
bave considered our position, and we ask the 
Council to take ns on trust and support 
Government.’ Havmg regard to the position 
that I bave described* I bave no alternative, 

Sir, but to take tbe Government on trust on 
tbis oceasıon. I, therefore, think, Sir, that so far 
as tbe prmciple of thıs Bili ıs coneerned, I 
am not in a position to resıst ıt- With regard 
to the merıts of thıs Bili, I wısh, Sir, 
t o make certain observations. Thıs Bili, as 
the Hon’ble Home Member said t is nothing 
but tbe Englisb Law. I beg to take tbe oppcr- 
tunıty of pomting out to tbe Hon’ble Member 
£ew tbmgs especıally for hım to consider, and 
I bave no doubb that m Select Comnıittee, the 
members who will be on tbe Select Com- 

mittee, will consider the few suggesfcıons 

that I wish to make to-day- I sball not be 
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bere any more in fclıis Oouncıl, fcherefore I s hail' 
not be able to take any parfc in the variou& 


stages fchrough which fchis Bili will 


go : and 


fcherefore I draw the mosfc earnesfc afcfcenfcion of 


the Hon’ble the Home Member and fche 


members who are on the Selecfc Commıfcfcee fco 


consider fchose suggesfcıons fchafc I shall make, 
The firsfc suggesfcıon fchafc I wish to make, and 
which is an obvıous error, fchafc occurs offcen. 


Ifc is made, nofc only in fchis ease, but speaking* 
from experience, m several cases when you 
eome fco enacfc a sfcafcufce following or copying 
English sfcafcufce or law whıch is dısfcrıbufced m 
and covered by dıfferenfc sfcafcufces or branohes 


of law. You have fco be mosfc careful when- 


you are copying English la w as you pro- 
pose fco do m the presenfc case. Somefeimes 


you coıne fco enacfc a sfcafcufce and you are 
dealing wıfch subsbanfcıve law, bufc along 
wifch the subsfcanfcıve law you have fche 
Law of procedure or evidence, and while you 
are recfcifying or amending or enacfcing fche 
subsbantive law, you lose sighfc of fche law^ 
of procedure or evidence, and when ifc comeı& 
fco be worked acfcually in a courfc of law ? . 
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there is almost an impasse, and the result is 
almosfc sfcarfcîing. A very reeent case from 
that point of view arose in Bombay mth 
regard to the Indian Gompanies Law that will 
perhaps interest the Hon’ble Member in 
charge of the commercıaî portfolio. It was 
with regard to the posıtıon of the secured 
creditor, whether he should be allowed to 
prove for the full amount of his cîaim or debt or 
nofc. The English Compames Act of 1862 was 
enacted and afberwards there came the Judi- 
catare Act 1875, whıeh altered the posifcion 
of the secured creditor. But when we came 
to enact our law of 1866, the Indian Gom¬ 
panies Act, we took ıt boldly from the English 
Act, havmg lost sıghfc of the Judicature Act 
of 1875, and when we came to amend it in 
1882, \re were stili asleep, havmg lost sighb 
of the Judicature Act of 1875 stgain, and we 
only woke ııp when the present Bili which is 
pendmg came up before the Councıl the other 
day and that -was because when the English 
Consolidated Act came into force in 1908, the 
section in the Judicature Act was incorporated 
in substance in the English Act. Therefore, 
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Sir, wifch regard fco fchis Bili now, I poinfc out 
the provisions embo&ıed ia Secfcion 10 of fche 
Indian Evidence Acfc which have mosfe impor- 
fcanfc bearings on fche Bili under dısoussion. 

The subsfcanfeive law is laıd down in clause 
120A. Thafc any agreemenfc befcween two or 
more persons fco do or cause fco be done an illegal 
acfc, fchafe agreemenfc per se ıs a conspiracy; or 
an aofc whioh ıs nofc illegal bnfc by illegal means 
sueh an agreemenfc ıs designated as crimmal 
conspiracy* When you come fco consider the 
rule of evidence m Indıa, secfcion 10 of fche 
Evidence Acfc is a mosfc ıtnporfcanfc secfcion fco 
bear in mind, because m fche English law of 
evıdence as laıd down, yon wıll find ifc different. 
Ifc laya down clearly fcbafc no evidence is 
admissible fco prove fche offenee againsfc fche 
accnsed, nnless some acfc, omission or declara- 
fcion, somefchihg done or wrifcfcen by one or 

ofcher of fche conspırafcors was done in furfcher- 

ance of the common objecfe or purpose, viz. f 
1 conspiracy.’ £ In furthemnce 1 —fchose are the 
words to whicb I wish fco draw fche atfeentıon 

of fche Hon’ble Member; whereas in fche Indian 

* * 

Evidence Acfc yoıı will find fcbafc fche words are 
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4 in reference ’ instead of ‘ in furtherance\ Now 
■clearly you are chauging the substantive law 
in Indıa and bringing iti into line with the 
English law. Bat ıt wıll have the Indıan Law 
of Evıdence nntouched, and I submit ıt wıll 
lead to very great hardshıp and danger. 
Remember, t hat whenyou are enactmga penai 
Btatute yonr object is to arresfc the evıl—yonr 
object is to punish the guılty. But, Sir, 
legıslating as we are doing m t his Oouncil for 
300 mıllions of people,you musfc not forget yonr 
respoasibility to the mnocent and law-abiding 
snbjects of His Majesty. Such cases have the 
greatest claim to your oousideration. There- 
fore I say, whıle you are bringing this iawinto 
line wıththe Engiish la w, follow it strictly in 
ali its bearings. I wıll only refer to that section 

10. Jnst to show that—ıt says fchıs : 

f Where there ıs reasonable ground to belıeve 
that two or more persons have conspıred 
together to commife offences &c. anythmg saıd, 
•done or written by any one of such persons in 
reference to theır common intention at the 
time when such intention wasfirsb entertained 
.by any one of fchern is a relevant fact as 
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againsfc each of the persons believed to be so 
conspıring as well for the purpose of proving 
the existence of the conspiracy, as for fche 
purpose of showing thafc any snch person was 
a parfcy to ifc. } 

The Hon’ble fche Home Member has poinfced 
oufc, and very rıghfcly poinfced oufc, conspi- 
racy in India per se is nofc an ofifenee 
excepfc under secfcion 121 A, and fcherefore 
uniess somefching was done in furfcherance 
of fche common infcenfcion it was nofc an 
offence. Bnfc this Bili now goes much 
furfcher. Now, Bir, fche Engîish Law of Evi- 
dence in cases of conspiracy fco which I would 
lıke fco draw the afctenfcion of fche Hon’ble 
Member is laid down in Taylor on Evidence. 
I gıve a reference fco paragraphs 590,591 and 
593 There you wıll find,—I do nofc wish fco 
weary fche Council becanse really this is highly 
a fcechnical subjecfc, and I dare say ife is nofc 
very infceresting to mosfc of you here; bufc I 
only wish fco draw fche atfcention of fche Hon’ble 
Member thafc there, he wıll find, very clearly 

laıd down thafc any act, omissıon or decla- 

$> 

rafcion or something said, done or wrifcfcen by 
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one of the conspirators, before it can be 
admitted as evidence against the aecused 
conspırator it must be in furtherance of the 

conspiracy. 

Then there is another point fco which I 
wish to draw the attentıon of the Hon’ble 
Member. It is this : the explanation to clause 
120 A. of the Bili seems to me to go much 
beyond the Englısh law, and is likely to create 
mısehief when you come to interpret that 

clause. I entirely agree wifch the Hon’ble 

Member that wıthout this esplanatıon the law 
as reproduced in clause 120 A, is substantially 

the Englısh law; but the explanation in my 
opmion goes a lıttle further, and ıt mıgkfc and 
well, I thmk, create the greatest ınisehief if 
lefü as it stands now, and I am of opinion that 
this explanatıon should be dropped. Then 
the third point ıs wıth regard to how the 
prosecution should be launched. Remember, 
if you pass this Bili you are really making 
conspiracy an offence, although it may not 
be an offence against the Government, the 
State or tbe King, in the sense, namely, of- 
undermining Government or the authority 
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of Government and fcherefore yon are going 
mnch beyond those offences whıch are known 
as offences againsfc fche sfcafce or Government. 
A crımmal breaoh of trusfc or fcheffc, and many 
other ofîences are eoveredby thısBıll. If A and 
B agree t o commıt a fcheft m the house of X, 

fche moment fchey agree fco do fcbafc and nofchıng 
more by way of overt acfc, and if you can prove 
fchey agreed, then simply because fchete happen 
to be fcwo or more persons who agreed to thafc 
effecfc is conspiracy and an offence and fchey 
are eerfcainly punishable by fchıs Bili. There- 
fore you are going far beyond your purpose, 
which is bo punish offences agaınsfc fche sfcafce 
or Government. 11 ake ıt fchat fche mam objecfc 
of fchıs Bili is really fco reach those oases which 
are sfcrıcfcly speaking offences agaınsfc fche sfcafce, 
and fche acfc onghfc fco be resfcrıcfced to fchose 
ofences. You wıll find fche pracfcice in England 
in sucb cases laid down in Haîsbury’s Laws of 
England. I am reading from fche‘LawsofEng~ 
land’ VolümeX, page292, paragrapk602> whieh 
says it is fche dufcy of fche Afcfcorney-General to 
insfcitufce prosecubions for crimes whıch have a 
tendency to disfcnrb the peace of fche sfcafce or 
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to endanger Government. Therefore the prose- 

cution ıs really mstituted m England by the 
Attorney-General and not by any prıvate or 
irresponsıble person. Therefore I earnesfcly 
draw the afctention of the Grovernment to this 
point, Sir, that when yon are undertaking a 
prosecııtıon, of an offence \vhıch is dırected 
againsb the State or the Grovernment, it must 
have the prevıous sanctıon of a responsıble 
body before such a case can be lauached 
agamst any eitızen; and in my opinion eıbher 
it mast be done with the previous sanction of 
the Advocate-General or with the previous 
sanction of the Locai Government or the 
Government of India, and not otherwise, 
Therefore, I say that this safeguard is 
absolutely necessaty. The main object of this 
statute as I said before is to deal with offences 
agamst the State. When you are dealing with 
a Bıil of this character, I submıt, Sir, that two 
or more persons is much too smal) a number. 
It cannot be a conspiracy of any ımportance 
in which there are only two persons connecfced, 
You will generally find in conspiracies that are 
of any really serious character there are more 
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'than two persons, and fcherefore I say the 
number fcwo is much fcoo small and is iikely 
to cansa mischief in practıce; you have got the 
defmıtion of an unlawful assembly; and there 
you dnd mentionof five or more persons. There- 
fore I say t hat you should increase the number 
to five or more persons. I think you wilî find 
that in the case of certain serious offences in 
England, a eonspıracy of threa or more persons 
ıs referred to. Here it ought to be at least five 
or more persons and not only two. These are 
the suggestıons I would make, namely secfcion 
10 of the Evıdence Act to be considered, then 
you have the esplanafeion to clause 120-A, 
Ihen you have the manner of prosecution. 
It would not be allowed unless it has the 
previous sanction of the Governor-General m 
Counoil or the Local Government, or the 
Advocate-General, Then I say that the 
number should be five or more persons and 
not as it stands now as two. 

With these remarks, Sir, I will again say 
that this is a very serious moment—a moment 
at which I do not think it would be rıght 
ior us in any way to embarass the Govern- 
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ment, but there is oue thing whiob I wısh to 
say that just as there are in Indıa eertaın 
people who are responsible for a great deal of 
mischief so you have certain people who daim 
to be supporters of or belong to t he rank and 
file of Government who are also responsible 
for a great deal of mischief, I wish to draw 
attention to what I read in a newspaper tbe 
other day, and that is an extract from tbe 
London Times —a paper that calls itself tbe 
leading paper in Europe. The heading is 
“ Gongress party and sedıtion 55 “ Drastic pro- 
posals offered.” I wıll read an extract and 
fche Council will allow me to ask bow a paper 
of tbis standing, a paper of this character 
sbould allow an article so ill-considered or 
so ill-advised and calculated to hurt the 
feelmgs of many of us m Indıa, who, I 

assure you, Sir, are as anxious to maintain the 
authorıty of the Government of India and are 
as anxious to maintain tbe la w and order as 
any member of tbe Government present bere. 

The article is levelled against those stalwart 
men, those patriots who head the Congress and 
lıave been serving their country. I say, Sır 
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that I am proud that I belong to the Congress 
Party. That such an artıele should be wrıtben 
with those insimıations and tbese aspersions 
is likely to cause as much mischief as any~ 
thmg that I can fchink of. The artiele runs, 

as foüows *— 

CONGRESS PARTY AND SBDITION. 

Drastio Proposals Offerkd, 

Btrong Gonnnerıts m “Times”. 

A London cablegram says *—“ An arfcicîe 
in the March number of the Bound Table on 
the Delhi outrage, argnes that “ as the 
Natıonalist leaders’ oppositıon to the G-ovem- 
ment mfluenees the extrenaists in the direetıon 
of polıtıcal crımes, the leaders ihemselves 
muat seek out the sonrces of eonspiracy and 
prevent their furtber activity, otherwise the 
Government may be compelled to say that 
if polıtical murders recur ail representative 
institutions nmst be suspended”. 

The Times says :—The threat of suspension. 
is obviously impossible. It would not be fair 
to ask the constitutional politicians of India, 
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to join in a hunt for fche criminals, but it is 
reasonable to teli them that they cannofc for 
ever evade responsibilıty, if by opposition they 
even unconscıously foment dısorder, whıch 
finds expressıon in erime. They musfe eıther 
modıfy fcheir attifcude or do something more 
than express pıous horror when outrages occur. 
By precept and aetive influence they must set 
themselves to create a sfcrong feeling of anta- 
gonism to conspiracy and must inculcate the 
duty of helping the Grovernment to detect the 
offlenders. Should they eontinue to fail in 
tbese responsıbilıties, the verdiet must go 
against them, and anyhow it may be safely 
said that there can be no further exten- 
sıon of political reform in India while an- 
arehism remains unextirpated’. The Times 
adds: ‘ We are not satisfied that. the duty 
of repressing erime in India is at present 
efficiently performed though whether the 
fault lies chiefly mth India or England is öpen 
to question. The fact that India is only now 
bringing its law of Political conspiracy into 
line with Brıton shows that the element of 
precaution has been lacking. Much more might 
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have been done if the poliçe had been bebter 
supporbed and shielded from undeserved 
abtack, if crıunnaU have been oaught red-hand- 
ed and reoöived swı£b and sharp punishmenfc 
if t he soandals of ıotermmable polıbıcal 
trıals had been summanly rectıfied, and if 
foolısh and mısUken clemency had been less 
frequent’. 

* Now, Bir, bhe threab is held oub to ns 
that wq rnasb find oub bhe cuîpnb. If we 
do not fiad oub bhe oulprıb our polıbıcal 
insfcıtutions musfe be suspended . 5 

The Presıdenü: I ana very loafch to interrupb 
bhe Hon’ble member bub he has quoted a 
document whıch is not a Government docu- 
menb and one whıoh ıs m no w ay pledges bhe 
Government or bhe polıcy of bhe Government. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Jınnah :—Yes Sır, I know 

that bub I only wish bo point oub thab there is 
this kmd of mischıef going on. My appeal 
to Government ıs bhis—I wa,nb the Govern- 
menfc to take and give expression to the views, 
that just as you wishus bo co-operate with you 
just as you especb us to sband by you, in the same 
way you muab sband by us and eondemn those 
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who are creating this mischief—Jusfc as yon 
condemn those among us who are guiîfcy of mis- 
deedsjust as you espeefc us to joın and co-operate 
wıth you m condemning our own men who are 
guılty of misdeeds so you musfc condemn your 
men who are also guılty of misdeeds. That 
is a point whieh I wisb t o make clear and that 
is the reason wby I am drawing tbe afctention 
of tbe Council to tbe writings of what is 
known as tbe Leadmg journal in Bagland. 
Wıtb tbese remarks I have no aîternative 
but to support tbe prinoiple ol tbe Bili and 
I trust it wıll emerge from tbe Select Com- 
mittee in a manner that will not go beyond 
the Bnglisb law and that the safegııard I 
have indicated will be provıded for. 
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The folloıping is tlıe text of tlıe speech of the 
Hon'ble Mr. Jinndh in tlıe Imperial Legis- 
lative Gouncil (February 1917) on tlıe Indian 
Def ence Force. 

“ My Lord, I welcome this Bili, and I do- 
so for fcwo or three priııcipal reasons. The 
first reason, My Lord, that strikes me is this,. 
that after the Mutiny the policy of the Govern¬ 
ment, as has been pointed out över and över 
again, was regulated (I am not going into the 
reasons for it) to a certain extent oel grounds 
of distrust of the peopîe, and this Bili is an 
indioation that that policy, rightly or wrongly 
pursued, has from this day disappeaıed, from 
this country. The second ground is, that it 
opens a door to a service, which was closed to 
the people of this country except sepoys for 
ali these years under British rule. My Lord, 
this Bili, I understand that the object of this 
Bili, is to give an opporbunity to the educated 
people of this country for the defence of their 
own country. I can assure you, My Lord* 
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knowing as I do know, and I can say t hat I 
am in touch with the opinion of Yoang Iadia 
partieuîarly, that this measureis weîcome. But 
although as a first step this measure is welcome 
just as Your Lordshıp said and yon were good 
enough to take us into your confidence, I think, 
I ought to teli the Council also in straighfc 
language and without mıncing matters, that 
if you waut young Indians, if you want edu- 
•cated young Indians to come forward and 
enlist themseires in the defence of their 
-country, one fact must not be forgotfcen, and 
that is the status and prmieges which should 
be given to them. It might be said, £ How is 
it possible just now for us to give you the 
commissioned ranks T I granfc it is not possi¬ 
ble to do so at önce. But there must be a 
clear indication; that in course of time, it will 
be granted, I see that is a war measure, which 
is going to be a war measure, will not be done 
away with after the war, but it will grow, it 
will develop, and it will develop into what we 
have been asking for, namely a national army. 

‘ My Lord, it has been said that the people 
<*î India have not felt the realities of the war. 
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Why have they not felt the realities of fche 
war ? I grant the people of India have not* 
suffered. The blood of the people of India has- 
not been moved, although there is no doubfe 
that India has done a great deal—a fact which 
has been very kindi y recognised by Your 
Excellency, by His Excellency the Command- 
er-in-Chief and the Great Ministers in 
England. But why has not India felt it or 
not felt it as England feeîs it ? My Lord, the 
reason is very obvions, and that reason is this, 
that to-day in England there is not a family 
that has not îost a son, or a brother or a 
husband. We, the edncated classes in India* 
have not had the opportunity given to us -of 
losing a son or a husband or a brother. It is- 
for that reason that India has not felt, has not 
suffered as England has suffered. Who is 
responsible for this ? 

My Lord, speaking to Your Ezcellency and 
to the Government of India in this Council* 
I venture to say that it has been now fully 
realised that India is loyal to the core to fche 
Empire. If India had those opportunifcies 
given to it, India would have been a source of 
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great strength to the Empire at this moment; 
but, unfortunately, we have not had those 
opportunifcies. 


My Lord, this war has shown clearly that 
the time has come for a policy of trust in the 
people of Indıa, and this Bili is a precursor of 
this policy. I assure yon, My Lord, that 
whafcever dissatisfaction, whatever discontent 
yon may observe, that dissatisfaction and that 
discontent is not due to disloyalty, but it is 


dne to grievances which ought to be attended 
to and removed. My Lord, with these few 
remarks, I welcome this Bili, and I sineerely 
trust, in framing these rnles and regulations, 
some indioation will be giyen to the people of 
this country that the character, the tone and 
the organisation, the statns and privileges, 


-will be secured to the people of this country 


•which are now secured to Enropean British 


subjects. 

There is onemore thıng, My Lord, that I 
should like to impress upon His Esoellency 
the Commander-in-Chief—and I enfcirely 

endorse the remarks of the Hon. Mr, Shafi— 


and that is, that it is absoîutely necessary that 
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similar opporfcunifcies fco fchose given fco 
European British youths should be given fco 
Indian boys befcween fche ages of 16 and 18 for 
local service* My reasons are fchafc service, 
rendered during fche period of fche war, will 

prepare these young men for fche fufcure army. 
There is nofe fche slighfcesfc doabfc fchat our fron- 
fciers have fco be gaarded; condıtions are 
changing; events are moving rapidly. I do 
nofc wish üo enfcer infco defcaüs afc fchıs jancfcnre; 
bufc suffice ifc fco say fchafc if anyfching unfcoward 
happens, ifc would be impossible in fche presenfc 
condifcion of onr army fco make an adequafce 
defence of this eountry. Whafc I cali a national 
army, ] venfcure fco say, musfc come, and fche 
Böoner ifc comes fche befcter—a national army not 
in fche sense fchafc ifc will be entirely a paid army; 
fchere musfc be a reserve and milifcia behind ifc. 


My Lord, we know from fche experience of 
fchis war, how essenfcial ifc is fco have an adequafce 
number of officers. It is a weli known facfc 
fchafc, in fche fndian army, we have gofc jusfc 
enough officers, and if any calamifcy comes 
fchere will be such a paucifcy of officers fchafc i'fc 
will be very difficulfc fco manage our affairs- 
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Therefore, I strongly urge t ha t Indian boys 
hetween the ages of 16 and 18 shotıld be given 
an opporüunity of local military service dnring 
the period of the war 3 and, when the bigger 
qnestion cotnes to be considered, this will be 
the material ready to a cerfcain extent having 
undergone a certain amount of fcraining already, 
and therefore fit for the future formation of a 
mtional army. 
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The folloıving is the text of the Hon. Mr* 
Jinnah's speech at the Imperial Legislative 
Council ( 23rd Marclı 1917 ) on the Imperial 
Hudget. 

“ My Lord, it has been said that some of' 
the Members instead of dıscussing the Budget 
strictly have diverted from it and discussed 
ali sorts of other matters of public ınterest. 
But, My Lord, I have tried to understand the 
positıon of a non-official member in this 
Council. Under our proeedure, the Financial 
Statement is presented, in the first instance, 
by the Hon. the Finance Member, which was 
done on this occasion on the İst of March. 
After that Financial Statement is presented,, 
no discussion is allo'vved with regard to the 
general financial policy of the Government. 
But those Members who have followed the* 
rules, and I have no doubt that most of the 
Hon. Members have followed them do find 
that you can bring in Resolutions with regard 
to certain matters only, but youcannot possib- 
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îy discuss in this Council the general financial 
policy of the Government of India, but that 
occasion arises after the event, so to say. 
Therefore, to discuss the Budget at this 
jııncture, it seems to ine, will be really fiogging 
the dead horse because not a single item, not a 
rupee or pie, as far as I understand, can be 
changed now so far as the Budget is eoncerned. 
It does not matter what argumenfes, what 
reasons or grouııds you advance. Therefore, 
My Lord, it seems to me that not much good 
will resul t by one takingup the Budget at this 
juncture and discussing it. But I would like 
to say this for this reason, that when this 
Financial Statement was introduced by the 
Hon. the Finance Member, I paid as much 
attention to it as I could, and personally I came 

to the conclusion that it was a well-balanced 
Budget. I think the Hon. the Finance 
Member has received so many congratula- 
tions and so many expressions of gratitude 
that he might weli dispense with any such 
expression from me. But I do say this, 
that it was a scıentific Budget and what I feel, 
My Lord, is this, that, as we go on, the Budget 
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will have to be prepared more and more on 
scientific prinoipîes and not in the orthodox 
way, as one of the Members was pleased to 
describe it. 


Now, with regard to the hundred millions 
whicb India has agreed to contribute, I take 
this view, My Lord, that, if I, as a eomponent 
of the British Empire? as a Citizen of the Bri- 
tish Empire, if I can stand here and urge upon 
the Government that the rights and prıvi- 
deges of a British Citizen should be given to me 
I think I ought to be equally ready to bear the 
burden of the Empire. There may bediffer- 
ences of opinion on certain matters; and there- 
iore, My Lord, I can teli you this, that on 
behalf of the people of Bombay, heavy as this 
burden is, it has been equitabiy distributed. 
■Of course my friend Mr. Wacha has said that 
we must not talk about sacrifices ; but, My 
Lord, we are not talking about the sacrifices 
and the heavy burden in any grudging spirit 
but in this spirit that the sacrifice is a heavy 
thing, that is to say, a person who can afford 
to pay four thousand million can pay four 
.thousand million and suffer less t han another 
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person who cannofc afford to pay a hundred 
miilion. Therefore, when we talk of India’s 
burden and sacrifîce, it is only really in that 
spirit that we speak and in no other spirifc, 
and I am sure that the Government realise it, 
and I am quite sure that the people in England 
realise it. 

Then, My Lord, with regard to the sources- 
of taxation that have been tapped as I said, 
we were not in a position to -suggest any 
improvements in the Budget; we were not 
consulted really on the Bııdget, and İt requires 
really very, very careful consideration before 
one can say that you can improve upon this 
Budget. I dare say it can be improved. But 
what I would suggest, My Lord, is this, that if 
there was*some such system—a small commifc- 
tee may be formed—we have for instance in 
Bombay a Finance Committee with a view to 
discuss the policy of the Budget before the- 
Financial Statement is prepared, I have no 
doubt that the Government will receive a 
cşrtain amount of help and that the Hon. the 

Finance Member will benefit by it. 
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Well fchen, My Lord, that is so far as the 
Budget ifcseîf is concerned, but I must say 

t hat on this occasion it wiil be impossible 
really, as I said, to discuss the Budgefc only, 
and the reason, My Lord, that I want to 
address the Council at this late sfeage is this. 
I am ful 1 y aware that most of the Members 
must be thoroughly tiredand so is Your Lord- 
ship, but there are, My Lord, one or two poiuts 
which I want to bring to the notice of this 
Council. The first point, My Lord, is this in 
regard to the İndian Defence Borce Act. 
The indian Defence Force Act has become 
law; it is now more than three weeks, nearly 
a month, and when it was introduced and 
when it went through various stages and 
eventually it was passed, it has raised, as your 
Lordship must have observed, very great hopes 
in the minds of the people ali över the country 
and it seems to me, My Lord, that the ques- 
tion is being neglected. First of ali, ali that 
we may now know is that anyone who wants 

to enlist himself can fiil up the form, send it 

to the District Magistrate and it wili be sent 

up in due course to the military authorities 
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^nd fchey will do what is reguired. Now, My 

Lord, if we are really in earnesfe, if this door 

is going to be thrown öpen fco the people of 

India, and if really the G-overnment of India 

desires recruifcs, then I say, My Lord, we shall 

have fco resorfc to more businesslike mefchods 

fchan I can see np to the presenfc moment. I 

would, fcherefore, suggesfc thafc the Commander- 
in-Ghief, or whoever is responsibîe for fchis, 

shonld lose no fcime, because ıf you raise the 

hopes very high and then fchis measure is 

misundersfcood and it is fonnd thafc your 

afctenfcion was difîerenfc from whafc we under- 

sfcood, fchere will be bitter disappoinfcmenfc 

which will be undesirable. Therefore, My 

Lord, if you are really in earnest, if you really 

wanfc recruifcs, and I venfcure fco say yon can 
.gefc recruifcs by fche fchousand, fchousands provid- 
-ed fcwo or fchree mafcters are made clear. 
It mighfc be said thafc I am speaking in a 
spirit of bargaining as ifc was said the other 
day. My Lord, any member or anybody 
who uses thafc word bargaining, I musfc say 
wifch due respecfc to him, thafc he does not 
realise the true meaning of the word bargain- 
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ing. Alî tbat we urge upon the Government, 
of India is this, there is at the present moment 
a bar to the people of India so far as the 
commissioned ranks are coneerned. Is it 
bargaining, consistently with my self-respect 
as King’s equal subject in my own eountry, to 
teli my Government face to face that this bar 
must be removed ? Is it bargaining, My Lord*, 
tosay tbat inmy own eountry, I should be put 
on the same footing as the European British 
subjeets ? Is that bargaining ? And I say, 
My Lord, that the sooner this quesfcion is 
taken up the better. There is a very, very 
strong feeling on this pomt and if this is put 
rightj I can assure you, My Lord, that yon 
will get thousands of young educated men 
who will be willing to come forward in the 
service of their eountry and the Empire. As 
I say, My Lord, if that is made clear and if 
we are in earnest, bnreaus must be established 
in various centres in each Presidency, and we 
must be told authoritatively how many 
thousand men we v?ant, and I assure you, My 
Lord, you shall have them. And when you 
have fchese various bureaus established in 
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various centres, appoint some responsible men 
as the committees, because you will have 
applicants coming İd. I do not wjsb, My 
Lord, to sfcrike a note of an offensive characfcer 
against thafe service whicb, in ifcs own way, is 
doing useful work, namely, fche Poliçe and 
fche Criminal Intelîigence Department, but* 
My Lord, as far as possible, fckafc agency 
should be avoided, and fche Poliçe and fche 
Criminal Intelîigence Department should 
have nofching to do with the question of who 
should be accepted and who should not be 

aecepfced, 

* 

Then, My Lord, fchere is oae ofcher matfcer 
fchat I wish to refer fco and fchat is fchis. I 
was really grieved fco hear my Hon. friend, 
Mr. Shafi, say thafe if we discuss or ask for 
any constifcutional reforms, thafe will be em~ 
barrassing fche G-overnment. What surprises 
me, My Lord, is fchis, fchat my own counfcry- 
men should feel more as fco what would 
embarrass fche Government fchan the Govern¬ 
ment themselves. Why does Mr. Shafi say 
* 

that respectfully pointing out in this Council 
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that sucb and sucb things should be done 
is going to eınbarrass the Government ? My 
Lord, Your Lordskıp was good enough to 
refer to Chat memorandum which I venture 
to say, as I was one of tlıe signafcories, was a 
well-considered and well~tlıought-oufe memo¬ 
randum, and Your Lordship was pleased t o 
say that it wouid receive sympathebio consi- 
deratıon. My Lord, to that extenü I per- 


sonally say that at the present moment we 
cannot expect anytking more. But, My Lord, 
that is the fear we have and I want to bring 
it to the notice of the Government and of 


Your Lordship. The fear we have is fchis. 
The Despatch from the Government of India 
has göne to the Seeretary of State. We do 
not know what that Despatch contains; we 
have not the faintest idea. Is the occasion 


going to be arrived at ex parte, give us the 
opportnnity of discussing the m at t er, and 
I would snggest (it is onîy a suggestion 
just as the Hon. Pandifc Madan Mohan Maia- 
viya suggested) I woulâ snggest, My Lord, 
that, vvhafcever reply may be given fco that 

m 

Despatch beforeyou finally decide onthismost 
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vifcal quesfcion, give sufficienfc opporfcuniby fco afc 
leasfc allovv fche represenfcafcives of fche people fco 
oonfer wifchyou a roundtable before you liaally 
■come fco aay deoision, and also give fche pııblıc 
atı opporfcuniby fco eriticise ifc. Is t hat, My 
Lord, asking fcoo much, fckat we should have 
our represeafcafcıves consulfced wifch regard fco 
what reforms are going fco be introduoed? Is 
fchafc asking for fcoo much ? Is it faic fchafc fche 
Government of Indıa in fcheir secrefc Chambers 

i 

at Sunla or Delhi should form fcheir own opi- 
nions and submib a Despafcch fco fche Secrefcary 
of State for Indıa, andfchati fche whole quesfcıon 
of fche post-vvar reforms should be decided ex 
parke wıfchoufc any body on fche parfc of fche people 
of India being represenfced or beiag heard by 
fchem ? If, My Lord, fchose reforms ara going t o 
be real reforms, I fcake ıfc fchafc ifc is a very ordi- 
nary proposifcion fchafc any sfcafcesman who \vanfcs 
fco infcroduce any reforms wiil afc leasfc provide 
for a quarfcer of a cenfcury or half a ceafcury, 
foecause you catmofc go on tinkenag wlc'q your 
consfcifcufcion e very five or every ten years. 
Therefore, My Lord, ifc is a mafcfceu of fche 
mosfc vifcal imporfcance fco India fchafc fchese 
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questions onght to be eonsidered ırıost serious- 
ly and most carefully. 


Then, My Lord, there is only one mor e 
poinfc while I am talking about reforms, of 
which your Lordship raust be aware, because, 
ifc has been repeatedly espressed in the papers, 
and that is, that if there is going to be an 
Imperiaî Council or an Imperiaî Parliamenfc 
jnusfc be adeqnately represented. Yon wiîî 
ask me perhaps wbat I mean “adequately 
represented.” My Lord, that is a qnestion 
\vhich requires detailed consideration, but I 
can say fchis at îeast at önce that India’s 
representation in this Imperiaî Parliament or 
Imperiaî Council shouîd certainly be no less 


fchan any of the Dominions. 


Then, My Lord, there is only one more 

thing that I want to poınt oufc, and that is 
this. You have been thanked, My Lord, and 
I entirely join in these thanks to your escel- 
lency, for taking the steps that you have 
under the Defence of India Act for stopping 
indentured labour. I do not wisb, My Lord, 
to repeat what the other Members have sâid. 
But I can teli Your Lordship this that it has- 
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given the utmost satisfaetion throughout the 
oouatry; aad the people of India do not feel 
more wifch regard to any other question than 
this qııe3tion of mdentured laböur for the 

simple reason that it wa3 degrading, t hat it 
was a system not oniy in itseif saturated wıth 
evils, but it helped to dishonour a civilısed 
•eountry like India that we should have such 
a systetn as the indentured labour system. 
That, My Lord, was the feeling which reaily 
was at the bottorn of this sfcrong agitation 
which Your Excellency must have observed. 

In conclusion, My Lord, I wi 11 say this, that 
the Standard made by the Secretary of State 
for India with regard to the cotton duties has 

ereated one impressıon on my mind, and I 
belıeve that is the impressıon created on the 

minds of a very large section of the thoughtfuî 
•edncated people of this eountry, namely* that 
our battle was fought by the Secretary of State 
for India, who although he had no knowledge 
or experienee of this eountry, although an 
Englıshman by birtb, in spirit fought for us as 

our Government. And this is what is wanted» 

The personnel of the Government of this 
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eountry, as Mr. Gokhale said very offcen, is 
foreigo. Ifc does not require atıy argumenfe ta 
esfcabiish fchat. But, My Lord, if you wanfe 
India to çare for your Government, to sfcand 
by you, to co-operafee with you, wbat you want 
is fchat fche spirıfc of the Government shouîd be- 
Indian, and fchafc on occasions when the- 
interesfcs of India are likely to suffer any 
injustice is going to be done our Government 
and fchose who are at fche head of the Govern¬ 
ment should stand up for us and speak for us 
as any Indian would do. And, My Lord, Mr. 
Ohamberlain did fchat, and, fcherefore, we find 
fchis feeling of profound satisfacfcion. This, 
My Lord, is ali fchafc I ha ve fco say and I wouîd 
urge again upon Your Escellencv mosfc, 
earnesbly and mosfc sincerely fchafc, wifch regard 
to fche Indian Defence Eorce Acfc, Your Excel- 
lerıcy will bear it in mind. I say fchafc, if the 
Government are in earnesfc, we are in earnesfc* 
We are ready, My Lord, but fcreafc us as fche 
Eing’s equal subjeefcs. 
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The followinct is ilıe text oftlıe speech of tlıe 
Son Mr. Jinnah in tlıe Imperial Legislative 
Gouncil lıeld on 28th February , 1917 , on 
JPrimarıj Sdıtcatıon. 

The qııestion before the Council, Sir, is 
put in a parfcicular form as it is embodied in 
the Resolufcion, and, although fcbere are some 
difîiculties in agreei.no wifch the aetual form in 
which thıs Resolufcion ıs before fche Couneil 
I may teli tlıe Gouncil that I aın in entıre 
agreemenfe with the spırıt of fchis Resoıution, 
and, I fehink, fchere is nobody in this Coımciî 
among the non-official raombers who can be 
of any other opinion. We whole-heartedîy 
sympathise wıfch the spırit of thıs Resolution- 

Rut tkere are one or two dıfüculties which I 
personally could bave appreciated, so far as 
the Government is concerued, if that attıtııde 
had been taken up by tbe Government at pre- 
sent m not acceptmg it. But the attitude 
tâken up by fche Hon. Sir Verney Levetfc, as 
I undersfcood it from bis speech, I hope is not 
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reaîly fche afefcifeude of fche Government of 
India, and I alsohope fchat it is not fche atfci- 
tude of even fche Government of fche United 
Provinces. Novv whafc doesthe Hon. Mr. Levetfc 
State? He has brought forward an argumenfc, 
an argnment \vhich ıs as old as fche hılls* He 
says fchere are fcwo dıfficulfcıes, so faraş I could 
nndersfcand him, which he calls adminisfcrafcive 
diffioulfcıes. And what are fchose fcwo diffical- 
tıefl? The one is thafc, fırst of ali, you mighfc have 
to persuade fche masses and convince these 
people, and if you dıd not do so, fchere might 
be riofcor ‘tnmulfc’—I fchmk fchat is fche word 
he used* The second was fchat you wouldhave 
to employ subordinate oflıcials who will have to 
enforce compulsion ııpon fche people of fchose 
classes, namely, fche labourers and fche agn- 

culburisfcsaad fchus m ay oppress fchem. 

(Here fche Hon. Sir Verney Levetfc rose to a 
poinfc of order and explained whab he exacfcly 
meanfc). 

I am mnch oblıged fco fche Hon. Member 
for resfcafcing whafc he said. I undersfcood him 
in fche same way, and if he would have hâd 
a lifctle patience I fchink he would have heard 
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my artswer to it. The argument is that it 
does ııot matfcer what you do, if you intro- 
duce the compulsory system fchere will be a 
certain amonnt of oppression. Will the Hon. 
Meınber expîain to me when the time will 
come when you will be in the positıon to 
adopt a system wıthoufc oppression? Is it 
possible for any Government, if compulsion is 
going to be introduced, to carry it out except 
fchrough the subordinate officers ? Is it possi¬ 
ble to do in any other way ? Has it ever been 
done in any other country in any other way ? 
Is t hat an argumenfc to advance here in this 
•öounoil to-day, and, say that our demand for 
compulsion cannot therefore be responded to ? 
I think it is entirely wrong. That argument 
is as old as the hills, and I think it is out of 
olace in the fcwentieth century to advance an 
argument of this eharacter—that you will have 
to employ subordinate officials who will 
•oppress the people. 

Then the second argument is, I say, equaliy 
fallaoious, and equaîly an argument which 
tends to show that you want to evade the 
f q Ue stion, ı.e., that argument that you must 
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persuade and convince fchese ignoranfc peopîe,. 
nameîy, fche labourers and the agriculfcurisfcs* 
How many eenfcuries, Sir, shaîl we be kepti 
waifcing for fchese ignoranfc illiterate people* 
fco be convinced fchafc compulsory educafcion is 
really for fcheir benefit ? I subrait, Sir, that 
bofch fchese argumenfcs are faîiacioııs and have 
no pîace in the fcwenfciefch cenfcury wben we are 
discussing a sysfcem of compulsory educafcion ; 

and I smcerely hope fchafc fckafc is nofc fche v i e w 

eifcher of fcbe Government of the United Provin- 
ces or fche Government of India. 

Ihen fche only ofcker espression of opinion 
thafc we have got fco-day from fche ofcher side is 
fchafc of Sir Sankaran Nair, who represeuts fche 
Government of India. No w, Sir Sankaran 
Nair’s answer fchrows fche burden on us. 
He say s :—A parfcicular measure was broughfc. 
before fchis Gouncıl in 1912 by fche Hon. 
Mr. Gokhale; fcbe condifcions have nofc changed 
since fchen; we dtd nofc accepfc fchafc measure 
afc fche time, how is ıt possible for us fco accepfc 
fchis Resolution now ? So far as fchafc argu- 
menfc is concerned, Sir, I admifc fchafc fckere is 
some apparenfc force in ifc ; but may I poinfc, 
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out to the Hon. Member in charge of tko 
Education Department that the grounds fchat 
we nrged at that time stili hold good, and 
althoııgh Mr. Gokhale’s Bili was rejected 
as the Gouneil is perhaps aware—at least 
most of fchej Members are aware—that Sır 
Harcourt Butler, who was then in eharge 
of the Edacatıon Department, gave a 
repîy which was most sympathetic and 
encouraging. I propose to read the last few 
sentences of his speech presently. The Prin¬ 
cipal grounds upon which Sir Harcourt Butler 
then thought that the Government were not 
in a position to accept that Bili, were, first of 
ali, the financıal qnestion; secondly, want of 
teachers ; and thirdly, school bnildings. May 
I, therefore, ask the Hon. Member is it fair to 
ask us whether those condıtıons have changed 

or whefcher they have not changed ? Or is it 
not more fair that we should ask the Hon, 
Member, with reference ' to those difficnlties 
which you pointed out to us five years ago 5 , 

whafe you have done during these iîve years to 
alter those condifcions ? And, therefore, per- 
sonally, Sir, I expected the Hon. Member to 
teli us how far these three main difficultiea 
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that esisted fi ve years ago have beenremoved. 
AVe expect the Government to say that fchey 
have, in accordance with the promise given by 
Sir Harcourfc Butler, made progress and arein 
entire sympathy with us, and baving made 
this progress tbe time bas eome when they 
may be able to introduce compulsion. Instead 
of that, the Hon. Member asks us bluntly to 
sho\vhim what cbanges have oecurred. Weil 
he bas got the second right of speech, and I, 
hope that he will teli me what the Gövem- 
ment of India, whose duty it is, have done 
within the last five years to reınove the diffi- 
culties that existed five years ago. Sir Har- 
court Butler on that occasion said:— 


“ In time ıt can cceate greater adaptabılıty to agrıcultural and 
-mdustrıal advanoemenfe. It can enlarge the rnında and brıghtan 
the outlook of the people and foster pcogcessıve desıce whıch ıs the 
Toot of economıc wealth of the oommumty. These are many 

dıötaultıes ahead, but we shall not fhnch. We shall not falter on 
the way. Thotıgh our vıews may dıfiter as do means, we are ali 
umfced as to the end. The Government of India, L.osal Govern- 
ments, the Departmencs of Public Instraccion and enlıghtened 
pubho opmıoa are sıngle-eyed as to the end m vxew. We are 
•determmed, resolutely determmed, to combat ıgnorance through 
the length and breadth of this ancıent land, up and down, to and 
fro ; and though the struggle may be iong and arduous, I do 
belıeve wıth ali my heart, I do belteve, wa shall prevaıl.’ 
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Now } Sir, I shonld like to know from the 
Hon. the Education Member what he has 
done in pursnance of this solemn announce- 
menfc whioh was made fîve years ago by the 
Government. I sineerely hope that at leasfc 
some progress is made towards reaohing that 
end which we have so dearly at our heart, 
namely, to combat ignorance through the 
length and breadth of this ancient land. 



SİMÜLTANE OU S EXAMINATIONS. 

The follou'hıg is the fiili text of the Hon'ble 
AL*. Jinnah's speeclı at the Imperıal hegislatıve 
*Council (21 st September ,1917 ,) on the resolution 
re-Sıvıultaneoıifi Examinatıons far the Iııclian 
Civil Service in India and JEJngland. 

Sir, the position that has been taken up 
by the Hon. the Home Member is one, whıch, 
I must say, has not satisfied me. The Hon. 
the Home Member has poitıfcecl out every possi- 
ble argument that he could lay hold of against 

simultaueous examinations. Having done that 
he wound upby saying, very ingeniouslv, very 
-oleverly, thas the G-overmnent do not commit 
tiremse! ves in any \vay at ali. Well, if the Hon. 
the Home Member has taken the trouble to 
Kolve ali these difficulties,—-I have no donbt 
that he as one of the Mernbers of theExecutive 
Council wıll put ali those difficulties before the 
Esecutive Council,—I have no doubt that to 
a cartam estent he has given an indication of 
his own opinion. I would never have taken 
parti in thıs debate, but since the Hon. the 
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Home Member has invited the opinions of 
aon-official members I would lıke to meefc 
those aıHiculties. First of ali, the Hon. Mr* 
Atkıns saıd t hat we neverpub forward reasons 
ior sımulfcaneous exammatıons, but he never 
put forward auy agamst it except one \vhich 
my Hon. friend Mr. Sastri has dealfc with* 
Now, S ir, I do not wish in any way to convey 
any idea of crİticisıng the Civıl Service un- 
necessarıly. The posifcıon is this. The people 
-of India say 4 you lay down any test you iike, 
but gıve us equal opportumties. 5 Why should 
the people of India not have equal opportuni- 
ties ? Now, it has been said thafe the competi- 
tıve test is the best possible test that we can 
t hınk of, and I propose, wıbh the perrnissıon of 
the Couucil, to quote the words of Mr. Balfour 
which I had the honour of putting forward 
before the Public Services Commission. This 
is what Mr. Balfour says:— 


‘ Thera cam be no aoubt for exan3pîe that a man who can 
suoceed m a sevene ooınpecısıon must have great powers uf work, 
■greac powers oc concenbratıoa, gLeafe poweı-s of matueıng a subjecsb 
ana great powsrs of repcoduczng his knowleuge. The esıstence of 
bhass mental powers ıs shown eq aemonstratıon by success and 
chey are ali of theın oî the utmosfe use İıı e^ery walk of life and 
not the least perbaps in that of the Indıan Cıvılıan.’ 
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ei Now the firsfe dıfâculty which the Hon. 
Member puts forward is that it would certainly 
not maintain the preponderance of the 
British element. Now, Sir, may I know \vhy 
is it necessary to have a preponderance of the- 
British element ? Why ? If, as we are contem- 
plating, we are not going to have, I hope, for a 
very long time a bureaucracy that will be the 
servants of the people, and that is \vhat we 
are aiming at, and if our hopes are realised m 
the reconstructıonof the Government, we hope 
that the bureauracy which under the present 
constitution are the masters and the rulers, 
will be the servants responsible to the people 
and under the control of the people. İf that 
is to be realised, may I, Sir, know why there 
should be a substantial element of the British ? 
We want a service, we want men who will 
serve us, who wilİ discharge their duties 
effîciently and faİthfully to the Government. 
I have always failed to understand this- 

argument. 

TheHon. Member said well, now, supposing 
yon have to send men to the Norfch-Western 
Frontier, what will be the position ? If you 
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have a Brahmin he may be very efficient as a 
literary man, full of knowledge. Tn other 
words, he conveyed that a Brahmin, if he got 
into the Civil Service, would be nothing bufc a 
bookworm and wonld not be a man possessirtg 
manly qualifications. 

(The Hon. Sır Wıllıam Vıncent: ‘ Indeed, I saıd nothing of tha 
kmd.’) 

May I know what fche Hon. Member 
meant. Why should not a Brahmin who has 
passed the test laid down, any test yon like 
educational, physicai or otherwise, — why, 
should not a Brahmin who has passed that 
test be put in charge of any Province or any 
districfc; will the Hon. Member explain that? 
What will happen to the North-Western Eron- 
tıer if he goes there ? The Hon. Member says, 
‘ Oh! the man vvith any property if he was 
living there would at önce convert his property 
into a portable state.’ If the Hon. Member is 
so mueh afraid of a Brahmin he may be sure 
the residenfcs of North-Westera Erontier will 
also obey his orders. But, Sir, I go further, 
how are these provinces now managed by the 
Civil Servants ? We know perfectly w eli, Sir, 
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that in these Provinces the people are more or 
less not civilised, people who do not obey the 
law in the same wav as the civilised parts do. 
We know, Sir, miîitary officers have been 
sent, military officers have been goveming 
those Provinces, even the Panjab was a non- 
regulated Province for a very long time and 
surely such Provinces as are of that character 
can always be managed by other ofhcers who 
would be able to prevent the residents of those 
Provinces from turnmg bheir property into a 
portable state. 

I have menfcioned the two argumenbs, 
namely, preponderance and the question of 
Provinces snch as Burma and the Norfch- 
West Provinces. The other argument was 
that we have got in t his country dıfferent 
classes of people such as the Muhammadans, 
Hin&us, Parsis 3 Bikhs and so on, and the Hon. 
Member quoted certain figures with regard 
to esaminations in the Pınance Department 
as I understood and with regard to the 
Givil Service Examinations that have been 
keld in London. Well, now, Sir, on fchiş 
.point my answer is this. A man like 
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the lafce Mr. Dadabbai Naoroji who repra- 
■sents the Parsi community, a man Hke tbe 
lale Mr. Gokhaîe wbo represents Indians, men 
like Sir Pherozeshah Mehta wbo represents 
the Parsis and men like His Highness the Aga 
Khan who, as we ali know, carried enormous 
weight with Muhammadans, tbey ali gave 
theîr evıdenee before fchis very Commission, 
nrging npon tbe Commission t hat tbey wauted 
sîmuîtaneoas examinations. N o w, Sir, are tbe 
opmions of sucb men not to be taken into 
consideration. Did tbey not know the interests 
of tbeir own comınunities ? Tbe Hop. 
Member bas given fignres; be says tbe 
resnlfc wonld be that probably the Mııham- 
madans would not get tbeir proper sbare. 
Wellj Sir, I can teli yon tbis that the Muharn* 
madans are to-day in a much better posi- 
tion tban perbaps the Hon. Member knows 
and are quite prepared to compete with theır 
Hindu bretbren, and tberefore there need be 
no anxiety of any kind whatsoevsr on tbe 
parti of Government for the Muhammadans. I 
grant that we are backward to a certain 
exfcent, I grant that there is a large nnmber 
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of Hindns in tbis country fchan Muhamma* 
dans, but assumıng a larger number of Hindns 
do get infcö the Civil Service wili thafc be 
mor e objectionable to the Muhammadans 
than fchafc a larger element of the Europeans 
should get in? î want to be frank, I do 
not want to give any offence, but why should 
it be any ınore objectionable to the Muham- 
madans if tbe Hindns are more tbao if the 
Europeans are more P There I say t bat is an 
argument which I submifc bas no place here, 
What we want, Sir, is tbis, we want an efficient 
service. Let it be öpen to competition to any 
one, to Europeans, Hindusand Muhammadans, 
Parsis, ete. and tbe fittest get in, the survival 
of the fittest should be ; _the rule for reeruiting 
tbe highest service. 

Tben Igive yon what rnv objeetions are at 
tbe present moment to tbe Civil Service 
exaroinafcion being held in London only. Sir, 
w e know perfectly well, and let me teli yon 
tbis t hat the indi an element which you no w 
get by this door, which is a door which really 
more obstructs the Indians from gettîng 
in because you put so many diffieulties in the 
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way, a man has got fco go fco London, a man 
who has fco gefc money, a man who has fco fcake 
fche chance and the risk of working for years 
and afc the end of 5 or 6 years, if he fails in fche 
Civil Service, he is good for nofching. 

(The Hon. Sır Wılliam Vmceni. “I aîwaya uudoratood ha 
went to the Bar.”) 

No, the Hon. Member is very much mis- 
taken. Ifhecannot get into the Civil Service 
he will be much less able to gefc on at fche Bar. 
However fchafc is beside fche poınt. Therefore 
yon especfc people to go fco London ali fche way 
fcakıng ali these risks and then at the end find 
fchemselves, if failures, wıfch nothing to do. 
On the other hand if yon had simültane ons 
examinations in this counfcry yon would find 
betfcer men, befcter fcalenfcs will have an oppor- 
fcnnity of compefcing and yon wıll gefc betfcer 
men, I venfcure fco say betfcer men will gefc 
in, if you had esaminations here in Indıa as 
we 1 î as in London. Therefore, Sir, I strongly 
objecfc to the present system of recruifcing for 
the Civil Service, and I say fchafc ifc is obvions 
fco any thinking man fchafc, whi!e fcheorefcieally 
the Civil Service examinafcion is öpen fco fche 
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sons of India, practically every possible 
difîiculty is put in their way and bhe result of 
that is that you £nd (I believe that I atn right) 
fchat o ut of 1,300 Civilians holding various 


posts in fehis country to-day fchere are no more 


thanöO or 70 Indians. Well, that is the state 


of things, that although in theory it is öpen 

fco His Majesty’s subjects in India to compete 
for the Civil Service, to ali practical purposes, 
the door is really closed. 


Now we say öpen that door properly and let 
there be honesb equal competition. Let the 
best talent of India compete for it. Put any 
test you like, and then whoever is the fittest 
should get into that service. I do not see 


any reason against it or any objection toor any 
answer to that proposal. Therefore, I would 
ask the Hon. Mover t o divide the Council on 
this Eesoiution and let us record our mosfc. 

emphatie opinion on this Eesoiution by our 
vote. 
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The follotoing is tlıe text of ilıe speech of 
tlıeJSon. Mr. Jinnah in tlıe Imperial Legislative 
Council (24th Sejptember, 1917) on tlıe Mesolu - 
tion re, Proportion of Indian Pecruits in tlıe 
Indian Givil Service. 

It is but right thafc thıs Council should. con- 
sider fche alfcernafcive and express ifcs opinion 
whether the alfcernafcive should be accepted or 

not- Wellj the only objections thafc have been 
raised against fchis alternative are the same 
objections, viz, t bat if 50 per çent, of Indians 
gefc mfco the Indian Civil Service it would 
imperil fche British characfcer of the adminis- 
tration. Well, Sir, 1 want to know whafc is 
meant by fche cc British characfcer of the 
admmisfcrafcion.” Is fche meanmg of fchis 
’ phrase, European element ? Is the meaning 
of this phrase, colour ? Or is the meaning of 
fchis phrase those greafc qualifcies whieh have 
dişti nguished the European adminisfcrafcors of 
-fchis eounfcry ? Is fche phrase ‘British charac¬ 
fcer of fche admimstration’ means those greafc 
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quaîities, viz-, uprighteousness, honesty, infceg- 
rity, high sense of duty,—-and I have no 


rıty, mgn sense ot aufcy,—-ana i nave no 
hesitation in aekuowledging that rnany 
members of tjhe Cıvil Service have displayed 
them in this country—I can understand it. 
If an Indian also has those qualifcies and if 
such Indians are the preponderating element 
in the Civil Service, does that mean Britısh 
charaeter of administration or not ? Or must 


it mean that we must have so many of a 
particular race or colour ? If latter İs the 


meaning, Sir, I strongly object to such a rule 
or Standard- No race, no quesbion of religion 
or creed has to be considered in recruiting our 
highest service. EfHciency is the only test 
and those qualities which I have mentioned 
above. 


I come next to the argument of the comtner- 
cial classes which my Hon. friend Mr. Hogg 
represents- ' I have got very great respect for 
Mr- Hogg, Sir, and I know that he holds very 
liberal views. But I was really surprised that 
he should have brought in the questioa of 
passive resistance as an instance of how the • 
commercial community might suffer. Wıth 
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very great respect for him, I submit that it is 
not only irrelevant, but if it had any relevaney 
of talk at ali, one might retort and say tkat 
some of fehe Anglo-Indians at the presenfc 
moment notably ‘ Madras Mail 5 are preaching 
and are guilty of insubordination. But those 
questions really must not be mised up with 
this quesfcion before us to-day. How is the 
'Commercial interest going to suffer ? If you 
have men who are competent and properly 
qualified in the service, howis the eommercial 
interest going to suffer because they happen 
to be Indıans. After ali, it is nofching but the 
service we are recruiting, and why should there 
be any danger to the eommercial community ? 
What is going to happen to the eommercial 
interests, I have not yet heard of. We know 
perfectly well that Brıtish Capital is invested 
and employed in many parts of the world 
ineluding India. For esample, you have a 
large amount of British Capital in South 
Africawhere there is an overwhelming majori- 
ty of Boers; and as a mafcter of faet, we know 
'that soon after the war broke out there was a 
s greatdeal of disturbance theıte.” 
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Sir, as regards British Capital, if this argu¬ 
ment is to stand good what is and what wili 
be the result ? British Capital on the one side 
but what is it affcer ali as against the enormous 
interests and stake of the people of this 
country, and of the sons of this country ?' 
What is this British Capital that is trotted out 
över and över again ? Are the interests of the 
people of India not to be considered ? If yon 
are going to apply this test of British Capital 
in this country to maintain preponderating 
element of Europeans in the service, why will 
doomsday you will never get över it. For 
■when wili the British Capital disappear from 
India—God forbid I do not wish it to dis¬ 
appear. I trust that more may come in. But 
if that argument is to stand good for having 
preponderating element of Europeans then I 
say there vvill never be a change. I ask, Sir, is 
that logicaî ? I wouîd answer and say that 
this argument is fallaeious. Ali that we 
want is that the Services may be recruited 
properly and efficiently. It is for this reason 
that Europeans are employed as foreign* 
skill: but önce vou eret the sons of the country- 
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who are capable and competent there is 
no justification for mainfcaining fehat there 
shotdd be a cerfcain number of Europeans. 
Therefore, Sir, I have no alternative but 
to supporfc fchis resolution. I must say 
that I am opposed to any proporfcion being 
fîxed in favour of Indians or Europeans, Sir 5 
we must have justioe. I do not fully agree 
with any system where a proportîon is laid 
down of any class, but if there is no other 
way, if there is no other course öpen, then I 
would vote for and support t his Kesolution as 
an alternative Besolution. 
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RESTRICTIONS BILB. 

The folloming is the iext ofthe Sjpeech of Mr . 
firmalı in the Imperial Legıslative Goımeil 
(20th September, 1917) on the Indian Transfer 
of Ships Bestrictions Bili. 

“My Lord, itiş with some hesitation that I 
ventııred to give notice of the amendment 
that it stands in my name that in elause 2 
(1) (i) after the words and figures £ Aliens 
Act 1914 ’ the following , be inserted : 
£ and will inelude Indian subjects of His 
Majesty,’ because I am fully aware that the 
Legislative Department is very ably re- 
presented. However the question is one 
which I fchoııghtj when I received the Agenda, 
showing that the Hon. Member in charge of 
the Bili was going to move that it be taken 
infco consideration and passed, should he placed 
before the Council. The Agenda was received 
by me only on Monday night, since then I 
have tried to devote some attention to this 
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question. The matter stands in this way; the 
definition in the Bili is this, seetion 2 says :— 

‘ British subject means a person who ıs a nafcural-born Brıtısh 
subject wıthin tbe meamog of the Brıtısh Natıonality and Status 
o£ Aîiens Aot of 1914.’ 

Now, the question is whether that defi- 
nition will include an Indian subject of His 
Majesty or not. It seems to me that there is 

9 

eonsiderable donbt thrown on the point by the 
Acts of Parliament passed from time to time ; 
for this purpose I will draw the attention of 
the Conncil to the observations made by Iibert 
in his book. 4 The Government of India, 5 he 
says on page 379 :— 

“ Is appears to have been held at one time tîıat the expressıon 
* natural-born subjeots * ıs in the statutes afîecting India, alwaya 
takan to mean European Brıtısh subjeots, and although his posı- 
tion can no longer be maintaiced ın ıts entırety.’ 

He then refers to some English statutes :—■ 

“ Tlıeca is gtound for argumenfe that it may be constcued 
subjaot to restrıotions in its applioatıon to descen^ants of non- 
European subjects of the Crown.” 

Then on page 411 this is what he says;— 

"Conseçjuenfcly the term 1 Brıtısh subject * has to be conetrued 
in a restricted sense in the earher of the enactments, and it is 
• possıble that tha restricted meamng whıch had been attached to it 
by usage stili oontinued fco attach to ıt when used in some of the 
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«■enaofcments dafciag subsequently co fehe fcıma when Brıtiab indi» 
had passed noder sha dıceûfc and ımmedıate sovereıgniıy of fcha 
Oîowa. The fcacm as used m Aots of Parliamaut waa never preoıse- 
lf dafined and perhaps was treated as moludmg geaeraiîy v?hite- 
akinned yaaidants ot sojournera m the couufcry by way of oon- 
tradıstmofeıon to the natıve populabion ” 

I ara fully aware that the Hon. the Law 
Member wlll probably poiat oufe feo me that if 
we term to the deûaition af ter ali this is a 

defmition by reference to the Aot of 1914, 
the words are as follows :— 

“ The followıng persons shail be dsemed to be nafcural-bom 
Bnmsh subjeots, aamaly, any parsoa bom wıchın His Majeaty’s 
dominions and allegıance.” 

Now as to the word { dominions’ it may be 
that the Hon. the Law Member will say that 
it will include any part of the Brnpire, and 
that will include India. The only hesitation 
which I have in my mind is that we can talk 
of dominions that generaily conveys, that the 
idea of a self-governing dominion and that does 
not include India. We have the term in the 
first place £ British possession ’ and it is a 
•question whebher that term will include India 
or not. It is for that reason, My Lord, that 
I want to make it quite clear and so I propose. 
in my amendment the addition of the words 
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and will include Indian snbjects of His Majes- 
ty’* However I am öpen to conviction and if 
the Hon. the Law Member safcisfies t he Coun- 
cil that the clause does include Indian sub- 
jeets of His Majesty I am prepared to accept 
the statement. 


My Lord, I wanfe to make one observation 
that is not quite germane to my amendment ; 
I do not want to make a seeond speecb. Wıth 
regard to what fell from the Hon. Member 


m 


charge 


of the Bili I have no doubt that 
explanation will certainly allay the feelings 
that were ereated in Bombay, but I wouldlike 
to point out that (he referred to apprehensıons 
in the minds of shipowners) the Hon. Member 
isperhaps aware that when the Act was passed. 
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The follcwing is tlıe text of the speech of 
Mr. Jinnah in the Imyerial Legislative Coun - 
eil (25th September , 1917) re. the ajppointment 
of a mixed committee to examine the wor~king 

of the Indian Tlailways. 

Sir, The Resolution ^hieh I beg to move 
rııus as follows :— 

“ Thta Councıl recomnıends to the Governor-General-in-Council 
that a 7Mxed committee be appomted 10 exavnne the vıorking of the 
Indian TLaılıvays Act and to make theır recommendatıons at an 
early date 

Now, the Council is perhaps aware that 
when the Indian Eailways Act of 1890, was 
passed we had two previous English Acts, one 
was the Act of 1888 and another of 1873. On 
examining the Indian Railways Act 1890, I 
find that instead of following the model of the 
later English law, namely, the Act of 1888 the 
earlier Act of 1873 has been followed. That is 
an anomaly, which I have no doubt wıll be 
explained by the Hon. Member in charge.- 
But it is quite possible that the reasons were 
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that some of the guaranteed Railways, the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India and the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railways were in 
different circumstanoes when the Government 

framed the Act of 1890. But, Sir, I submit 

that the time has eome for overhauüng that 
Act and partieularly the provisions which will 
place the administrat'ion of Indian B»ailways 
on a sounder footing. Personally, I would 
İlke to see the provision somewhat on tüe lines 
of the English Act regarding a permanent 
Commissioner to hear complaints embodied in 
the Act. Perhaps the Council is a w ar e that 
Mr« Bobertson was appointed sometime ago 
to inquire into Bailway adminıstratıon and 
that after a very careful enquiry he made 
an important report in 1903. Iıı that 
report he pointed o ut that the Kailway 
Commission which is provided for in the 
Act of 1890 has never been taken advantage of 
for obvıous reason and that under S. 26 of the 
Indian K Bailways Act a Commission can only 
be appointed when asked for by the Governor- 
Generabiin Council and what is more, it is so 

espensive, so costly and probably the party 
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asking for a Commission may have to pay the 
costs. Secfcion 26 of our present Aeb reads 
fchus:— 

i fi 

‘For fche purposes of this ehapfcer, the Gavemor-General in 
Council ahali, as ocjasıoa may, iq his opımon, rehince , appoinfc 
& Commission styİ 9 d a Rulway Gommıssıoa (ia fchıs Acfc relerred 
to as the Commissıoners) and oonsısfcing of one Lav? Oommıssıoner 
and two lay Commissıoners,’ 

Then it provides for fche oos fes. 

“The costs of and mcıdanfcal fco prooaedmgs bafore the Gom- 
mıssioners of the Hıgh Oo,urt under thıs Ghapfeer shall be m the 
diacretion of the Commıssionars oc the Hıgh Conet as fche etse 

may be,” 

The point that I wish fco bring fco the notice 
of ,fche Council—I do not wish to go into the 
details of the constibution of the Commission as 
provi&ed for in this Acfc because it is quite un- 
necessary to go into bhose details—is that yon 
here have a commission appoinfced if anybody 
asks for it, it is nofc a permanent commission, 
under the sfcatube, ifc is not a commission, as 
I shall poinfc oufcto fche Council, such as we 
have under fche English Act. And, furfcher, the 
part relating to fche costs, is rafcher an import- 
ant mat ter to consider. No w, Mr. Bobertson; 
who as I told the Council ^before, had göne 
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into this questıon at great lengfch and this is 
what he said in his report:— 

“Underthe provisiona of the present Indian Railvrays Aot, 
the oallıag into esisrfcenoe of th e Railway Commission to heat oom- 
plaints againsb Raılwaya ia consideted ao oosöly an undertahîng 
thatfcha commission haa nevet önce been oreated,” 

In his report he also recommanded that to 
afîord the public and the Eailwa»ys fche great- 
est advantages of wbich the commission is 
capable, it should be reqnired to hold its 
courts mot only at a few chief centres bat 
where exceptional circıımstances arise at the 
place nearest and most convenient to the com- 
plainant, having regard to the general eon- 

venience of ali others inberested. Now 
the English Act of 1888 provides qnite a 
different machinery, and that is contained in 
section 2 of the Baglish Eailways Act which 
■constitutes the commission. Bection 2 runs 
as follows:— 

‘On tbe espıtation of the pzoviaions of the regulafcıon of 
Railways Act, 1873, mth cespeot to the commısssoneırs fcherem 
mantioned thece ahali ba astablıahed a new commission styled 
the Raılway and Canal Commission m this Aot referced to as the 
'Commisaıoneta and oonaısfiıng of two appointed and three ex- 
ojficio Commisaıoneta, sach CommisBİon shall be a oourfe of reoord.* 
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Section 5 empowers the Commission to hold 
sifctings in any parfc of the United Kingdom 5 
and in such place or places as may be mosfc 
coovenienfe for the defcermination of the pro- 
eeedings before them. 

Therefore, Bir, what I urge is this, t hat 
instead of having a provisıon such as is con- 
tained in our sub-section 26, we ought to ha ve a 
permanent Commission which wili be available 
to any complaınant, and what is more, they 
can sıt in any parfc of the counfcry where the 
complamfcs can be heard and investigafced. 
Mr. Roberfcson in his reporfc made his recom- 
mendation and urged regarding this matfcer 
fche follomng poinb which I shall give in hi& 
own words. Paragraph 61 of his reporfc 
says:— 

‘ The Commiasıoners in addıfcion to theic duties on the Board 
should be eraployed m aasooiation vnfeh a Law Mambat when a 
«juesııon oî Lavr aciaea a3 öommıesioners for the purposes of 
Chapter V. of the Indıan Raıltrays Aofc (IX of 1890) whioh ragu- 
larısaa R<nlway Comrmsaıooers and TrafSa faoilities the preseni 
Âct betng revised on the lines of the Enghsh Raûwny and Canal 
Traffio Act of 1883, 90 as to parmit of the Rail^ay Commission 
always being in session. 

Anofcher thing fchat I wish fco bring fco the . 
notice of the Council is this. At nresent fche* 
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kontrol of the Government of India as I 
undersfcand is nü över the Eailways. We 

know thafc cases are not nnknovvn where the 
Railway Board have been able to get round 
tihe Secretary of State for India in eertain 

matters över the heads of the Government of 
India, As far as I understand, Sır, the 
Railway Board is not constituted or established 
so as to give any control över it to Govern¬ 
ment under the statute, and the Agent or 

Traffio Manager of a Raiiway Company is not 
in any way snbject to the control of the 
Government of India. I know that there is a 
Mernber in the Secretary of Sbate’s Oouncil 
who is called the Railway Director, and 
through him, no doubt, the Secretary of 
State is very often approaehed and inflaene- 
eâ, but I have not been able to fınd oat 
any statutory povvers which vests in the 

‘Government of India any authority to interfere 

with the Railway Board or the Agent or the 

Traffic Manager of any Railway Gompaay. I 

sabmit, Sir, that we onght to take more 

powers, and the Government of India ought 
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to have more confcroi över fche Railways fchan 
it has at presenfc. 

The nexfc poinfc that I wish to bring to fche 
nofciceof the Council is fchis. The complaints 
whıch I would divide into various heads might 
be heard by fchis Commission whieh I propose 
should be creafced by fche stafcute. The 
complaints w>uld be firsfc of ali from commer- 
cial and fcrading firms wifch regard to rafces 
and wifch regard to preference which mighfc 
be gıven, and in that fche commercial 
community of fchis country is very much 
infcerested. Wifch regard to fchis complainfc it 
is nofc unknown that sometimes preference is 
given and fcherefore it would be much more 
safcisfacfcory if any such complaints were made 
fco the Ooınmission which would be an in- 
dependent fcribunal and it would hear bofch 
sides, namely, the Railway Companyor fchose 
represenfcing the company and fche compiain- 
anfc. 

Then fche nexfc item which might be consi- 
dered is fchis : Passengers’ complaints. Wifch 
regard to Passengers’ complaints we know 
that it is a very well known fact in India fchafc 
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there is a great deaî of overcrowding, which 
is visible to any casual traveller at anv station 
when travelling, and fcbab is a matter which 
reqnires very careful attention and it ought to 
be put right, Then there are many other 
matfeers such as ventilation,lighting,sanitation, 
and parfcioularly the refreshment rooms. These 
are only a few suggesbions which I want to 
put before the Council to show why a Gomit- 
tee should be appointed, and I do not say that 
every o ne of these questions will have to be 
embodied in the Act. These are some of the 
suggestions that I put before the Oouucü in 
order to support my resolution that it is time 
that a committee should be appointed to con- 
sider ali these questions and make such re- 
commendations as the Committee may think 
proper with a viewto modify the present Act 
of-1890. Then also the question of public 
safety may be considered. We know, Sir, 
that accidents happen and in the case of an 
accident at present, as far as I have been able 
to make ouü, you have merely the Eailway 
officials and somebody representing the Grovern- 
ment or the Poliçe. Those are the two bodies 
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v?ho have any voice in the matter of enquiring 
into any railway accident. There again it is 
desirable in the case of any serious accident to 
have sorae non-ofScial representative at the 


inquiry. There miglıt be a jpujıch , or there 
might be one or two citizens who should be 
associated with the Rrilway authorities, and 
they should have a voice in the inquiry in the 


case of any serious accident. 


At present, the 


inguiry ıs made by the Railway authorities 


and nobody else praotically. 


Then the next questiotı thafc is also of 
great importance is in regard to the rail- 
way employees. No w I am not dealing 
with the bigger employees, nor am I deal¬ 
ing with the clerks and railway officials, 

but the largest number employed by 
the Eailways belong to the humbier class, 
namelv, the labourers, and so far as those 
employees are concerned we know there have 
been strikes, and particularly a strike in 
Bombay, viz. } the Great Indian Peninsula 


Railway strike. I am quite sure, Bir, that if 
there was any machinery such as Conciliatory, 
Boards or a Commission which could have 
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inquired into fchis mafcter, the strike would not 
have lasted as loog as it did> and it was cer- 
tainly a tremendous loss to tbeRaılway which 
is after ali a State Raiîway, and a loss to 
those poor strikers. Perhaps the Hon. M ernber 
knows that outside or private intervention 
was objected to but eventually His Excellency 
the Governor of Bombay had to intervene, and 
it was really that intervention which put an 
end to that strike. Therefore I say it is 
absolntely essentiai that there should be some 
machinery by which these strikes can be dealt 
with, and a body which would hold the scales 
even between the Railway Company and the 
labonrers should be constituted to deai with 
the matter. In the past, I believe some such 
procedure was adopted. I think there were 
strikes i o 1906 and 1907, and particularly I 
may mention the strike whieh took place on 
the Eastarn Bengal State Railway Company 

when the drivers and foreman caused a tem- 

porary dislocation,and also on the East Indian 

Railway when the European and Eurasian 

.drivers of Howrah sbruck, and that really was 
a very serious strike, and it was only 
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terminafced by fche appoinfcmenfc, by the w G-o~ 
vernment, of a special Board whioh dealfc wifch 
the question of higher pay, of mileage allow- 
ance and extra pay for working overfcime and 
on holidays and so on. Thafc was done in fche- 
case of fche sfcrıke in the Howrah on fche East 
Indian Railway line. But fchere is no provi- 
sıon in the sfcafcnte for it in India; tbat wa$ 
only done fco meet fchat parfcioular case. Wo 

know perfeetly well fchat as we go on, althougb 
we do not wish fco have fchese fcroubles and 
nobody wanfcs these fcroubles less fchan I do, we 
know tbat the labour question ınust grow in 
importance. In England, where labour is sa 

well organised and so powerful you bave, not- 

mthsfcanding fchat, provisions for dealing with 
these labour quesfcions. I would draw fche afcfcen- 

tion of fche Council fco secfcion 31 of fche English 
Acfc which laya down fche provision with regard 
to compîaints fco fche Board of Tradeaboufc un* 
reasonable charges by Bailway Companies. I 

do not wish to trouble the Council by reading 
the section yphich also lays down fche ma : 

chinery fco deal wifch compîaints aboufc un- 
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reasonable charges by Railway Companies. 
İt says:— 

‘Tlıe Board of Trade, if fchey fchink fclıera is reasonable groun^ 
of eomplaint, may cali upon the’railvray eompany for an expla- 
nation and endeavour to settle any dıfferences between the 
complainant and the railway eompany.' 

You also find thafc, what is more, fche Board 
of Trade,— 

4 Shall from time to time submit to Parliament reports of tbe 
complaints made to them under tbe provisions of tbıs section, and 
tbe results of tbe proceedings taken in relatıon tosuch complaints, 
together wıtb sucb observations tbeseon as the Board o£ Trade 
tlımk fit ’ 

Therefore I would submit that in ali these 
matters, not only these complaints and 
fchese grievances, if any, put forward should 
be invesfcigated by a proper body constituted 
under the statufce, but the reports of the pro~ 
ceedings should be submitted to the Imperial 
Legislative Counoil. 

Well, Bir, these are some of the points which 
I submit are such as require very careful con- 
sideration and hence I submit, Sir, that our 
Act needs modification and revision. I would 
therefore ask the Council to accept this 

Resolution. 

Then, as to the constitution of any Com- 
mittee that might be appointed, to consider 
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these various points, I submit t hat» it should 
be a small Commifctee. After alî, on mosfc of 
these points we have the model and fche 
experience; of England, and there wouid not 
■be rnuch difficulty in following that model and 
experienee, save and escept in suoh matters 
of detail wbere the ciroumstances and the 
conditions of this country are differenfc. 
Tberefore, I would submit, Sir, that a very 
* small committee should be appointed consist- 
ıng of one member who should represent the 
■commercial class, one member who should 
represent the travelling public, while the rest 
of the members of the committee might con- 
sist of representatives of the Government and 
the Hail w ay Companies* B,ut the committee 
should be as small as possıble. Then that 
■ committee, if they wanted any informatîon, 
would take such evidence as they might 
require or cali for such Information as they 
might require on these various questions. The 
reason that I advocafce a small committee is 
that it would be able to proceed without delay 
to inquire into the matter and make recom- 
mendations. 
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The following is the iext of the speeolı of Mr 
Jinnalı delivered in the Imperial Legislative 
Council on!2th September> 1917 re. the resolu - 
tion of the administration and legislative- 
in the system Tunjab :— 

Sır, as tbe Besolution is worded, I am 
afraid I cannob give my support to it. I 
thoroughly sympathise wibh ibs objecb, whîch 
is the lımited arabibion that the legislative 
and adrninistrative system of the Punjab shonld 
be assımilated to tbe one whicb prevails in 
Bihar and Orissa. Sir, thıs reform is overdııe, 
and I am glad my Hon. friend the Mover of thıs 
Besolution has at last after such a long time 
realised that his province was not pro- 
perly treated. Bııt now that he has aroused 
himself and brought np this Besolution 
unfortunately he has brought ît up at a moment 
whieh seems to me whoily inopportune. We 
know that the general question of constitu- 
tional reform, which affects the Province of 
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•the Punjab as well as the Government of 
India, is going to be taken up very soon. W e 
have ali seen the pronouncement made by the 
Secretary of State for India and we know tbat 
he is coming out to India for fchafc very purpose. 
I personally, Bir, have heîd this view, that 
the Punjab should have a Governor in Gouncil 
and not a Lieutenant-Governor. The Hon. 
Mr. Shafi, however, is much more modesfc in 
his views and he says that he will be quite 
content to get whafc Bihar has got. I, 

for one, do not agree with him. I think 
the Punjab should have a G-overnor in 
Gouncil like any other Province, like Bom¬ 
bay or Bengal; and I also go further fchan 
the Hon. Mr. Shafi does in another direction. 


I think the High Courfe should be under 
the control of the Government of India, 
like the High Courfc of Calcutta. That 


is a question of the ubmost importance, 



only to the Punjab but t o e very other Pro vince, 


and the sooner the question is seriously taken 


up the better. I have no doubt that it will 


be taken up when the general scheme of 

« 

reform is being discussed. I am, fcherefore, 
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rnıable to support the Resolution in the 
form in which it has been moved. I may 
teli you, Sir, I may teli the Couneil here, 
that considerable misapprehenison has been 
aroused in the Punjab in view of the form m 
whıch the Resolution has been worded and 
the time at whieh it is brought before this 
Couneil. Several telegrams have reached us 
in which people have espressed grave appre- 
hension about it. However, the reply which 
the Hon. the Home Member has given to this 
proposal will, I have no doubt, satisfy not only 

the Punjab but the whole of India, namely, 
that the Government will give it their 
sympathetic consideration, and, of conrse, that 
was the only reply which the Government 
could have given at this stage. Therefore, the 
question resolves itseli inbo this, that this 
question of the Punjab must be taken up along 
with the general question of the constitu- 
tional reforma which should be introduced 
in India afcer the war, In these circumstances, 
I am unable to support the Resolution mnch 

.as I sympathise with its object. I cannot 
support it, because it ought to have been 
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brought long ago and the presenb moment is* 
an inopportune one. Further, the form in 
which it has been put is not satisfaobory, be- 
nause in my opinion the Punjab shoald have 
Governor in Council and a High Court trnder 
the control of the Government of India. 





POLİÇE ADMINISTPvATION. 

The follcnving is the speech of tlıe PLorfble 
Mr. Jinncih on tlıe Poliçe adıninisiration , on 
tlıe resolııtion of tlıe Hon'ble Pabu Bupendra- 
naili Pasa in tlıe Imperial Legislative Councü 
(Marclı 1912.) 

Sır, after the speeehes that have been 
made by the Mover and the other Hon’ble 
Members, there îs verv hfctle leffc to be 
said on this Resolution. I want to make 
it qnite elear to the Cooncil t hat I do 
not wish to enter into eontroversy of eıbher 
çacial. national or personal a ckaracter ; and 
I think it ıs not desîrabie that the quesbions 
that coroe before this Council should be viewed 
ft'om that poiut o£ view by any one of this 
CoııncıL Eaoh question that couıes here> comes 
here for tbe consıderation of the Council on 
the merits. It is neıther a qnestion of English 
people or Indian people, but it is a qnestion 
which affects the administratıon of this 
country. And we are ail here, whether English 
or Indians, here \Yİth one desire, namely, 
whether there is a parbicular evil, whether there 
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is a particular sys&ern which ought to be 
alfcered or the evil ought to be remedied. And, 
Bir, I am going to deai with the Besoiution 
entirely on the merıfcs of the question and the 
arguments. The Hon'ble Mr. Basa has given 
mımerous instaaces pointmg out the evıls 
of the system of the Poliçe Administration 
To those instaaces I beg the hberty of adding 
one more, very recent one. In Bombay we had 
reeenfclv a triai of a great nobieman, the Chief 
of Hoti; what is known as the Hoti Mardan 
case in Bombay. This gentleman is higbly res- 
pectedin Northern India and, I believe, one of 
the weaithiest men in his place. Sir, this gen- 

İh 

tlemao. was brought down to Bombay on a 
charge of abduction along with two others. He 
was placed before the Presidency Magistrate on 
that charge, and the Presidency Magistrate 
refused to release him on bail. After the evi- 
dence had been completed before the Presi- 
-dency Magistrate, he, along with two others, 
was committed to the Sessions Conrt in Bom¬ 
bay ; and after three days of trial the Advocate- 
Heneral representing the prosecution had to 

mthdraw the prosecution against this gentle- 
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man* it came to thıs, Sir, tbat the prosecution 
broke down eompletely, and I fchink that it is 
well known in Bombay, and I think it is also 
well known in Ca^cutta, that the presiding 
•Judge made the severest remarks against the 
poliçe in Northern India. He was surprised 
that this case should ever have been launched 
in any Court at ali. Now, there it was I thmk 
a Enropean poliçe-officer who was responsible 
for launching the prosecntion. Therefore, 
Sir, it is clear that aiong with the numerons 
instances which the Hon’ble Mover has given, 
and this recent one which seerns tu me that it 


has done the grossest ınjustice to this noble- 
man, for which I do not know that he has got 
any remedy that is worth considermg. Gfreat 
evil does exist. Now the qııestion is—what is 
the cause of it ? There must be sornething 
wrong somewhere. Therefore is it too mııch 
for the Hon’ble Mover to ask this Council to 


appoint a Commission to inquıre infco this 
case ? A Commission consisting of ofücials 


and non-ofhcial members may be able to make 


very useful and very praotical suggestions, 


which might, if not eradicate the evil alto- 
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gether, palh’ate tbe evils that esisfe at fche 
preseni moment. 

Therefore, Sir, on these gronnds I supporfc 
that parfc of the Eesolution. 

As to tbe second part of tbe Besolution, 
namely, the amendment of the law of confes- 
eion I bave very few words fco sav. The 
Hon’ble Mr. Basu, unless I failed t o cateh hım 
or understand him, did not make the point 
clear on what part of the iaw regulating confes- 
sions amendments are necessary, and I for 
one do not know as to wbich portion of that 
law requires amendment. I know, Sir, of 
two recent instances, one I think in the case 
decided in the Madras High Courfc, and one 
instance in Bombay. Of conrse it is well 
known that a eonfession made in the pre¬ 
sence of police-officers is inadmissible in evi- 
dence. In Bombay, in a case recently, a 
eonfession was made to a non-policeman, 
but a police-officer bappened to be standing 
above on the verandah. The eonfession was 
made to a non-polioeman down below, and 
tbe police-officer came into tbe witness~ 
bos and wanted to gıve t his evidence. It was 
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said that the statement was not made in his 
presence, he oniy happened to be on this veran- 
dah and overheard the conversatıon. That 
was rejected by the Courfc. Another oase was 
in Madras where it was astempbed to have a 
confessıon admitted on the ground of corrobora- 
tion, nanaeiy, that yon cannot give it in 
«evıdence as a confessıon, but you can give it 

by way of corroboration. But, Sır, if there 
was any need to reguiate the law reiating to 
confessions of aceused persons, it ıs öpen, I 
thmk, to the Hon’ble Member or to any other 
Member to bring in a Bili to that effect in 
this Couneıl or to amend any part of the 
nsisting law. And probably if the attention 
of the Law Member be drawn to the evil, 
if any, that exisbs in thıs respect, I have not 
theslıghtesb doubt that fcbe Hon’ble the La w 
Member will be the hrst to rectify the Law in 
that direction. But why usurp this Council 
of its proper funcbions and leave a matter of 
this kind to a Commission when we can do 
that oarselves here ? Therefore, S ir, I do not 
understand the latter part of the Besolution. 
I support the first part of the Besolution. 
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The folloıoing is the text of the speeck of 
tlıeHon. Mr. Jinnalı in the Imperıal Legislative 
üouncil (Marclı 1913) on the Inclian Extradi- 

tion Amendment Bili :— 

Sir, I have listened to the speech of the 
Hon’ble Member in cbarge of this Bili with 
very great attention. I am sorry to say that 
I was not present when this Bili was introduc- 
ed at Simla, and also that I was not present 
when the Bili was referred to Select Commit- 
tee; therefore, I do not know the stages 
through which the Bili has göne, and my 
positıon is somewhat difhcult. That position 
is made stili more difEcult by the rernark 
that fell from the Hon’ble the Home Member 
that the G-overnment had agreed to certam 
amendments in Select Gommittee and that 
further than that they are not prepared to go, 
so what little hope I had when I entered this 
Cotmcü-hall this morning, is, if I m ay say so, 
almost shattered; but I stili venture, Sir, to¬ 
put my views before this Gouncil, and I 
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particularly appeal to t he G-overnment and 
the Hon’ble Member in charge of this BilL 
I stili hope that after wbat I shall presently 
ınake olear to the Councîl, he will please 
consıder those points which J want very 
earnestly to bring to his attention. No doubt, 
Sir, this Bili, as it was introduced, was 
certainly not liked in Bombay and the people 
of Bombay feit that they proposed a change 
which certainly revolutionized the posıtion 
of Presidency-towns. 

The Hon’ble Member in charge of the Bili 
said that when the old Bili was passed into 
law in 1903, it was infcended to apply to the 
whoîe of British Indıa, but by some kind of 
sİ ip which we in Bombay thought to be pro- 
vidential the Presidency-towns did not come 
nnder the purview of that Bili. The advantage 
was this: that if a man happened to be in any 
Presidency-town and if any Foreign State or 
Native State wanted to extradite that man 
from any Presidency-town, then a, prima facie 

case had to be made out before the Presidency 
Magistrate. That was an advantage whîch I 
can nnderstand, any man m ay, well prize before 
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he is taken away under arrest by virtue of the 
warrant infco a Foreign State, and before he is 
faanded över to be fcried by the judicıary of a 
Foreign State. And here I may poinb out 

this with very very great respect for the 

Native States: there are Native States and 
Native States ; there are judiciaries and judi- 
ciaries. Therefore, Sir, it was a very great 
advantage to fche Presidency-bowns» Now it 
issaid: c But it applies to bhe dıstricts, and 
why should a Brıtish subjecb in a Presidency- 

town have better advantages than other sub- 
jects of the Brıtish Ernpıre in dıstricts in 
British India?’ istibat any argument, Sir, 
that beoause British subjects in the discrict 
labour under certam dısadvantages, therefore 
yon must bring those dısadvantages into 
Presidency-towns that are îabouring under no 
such dısadvantages? That is an argument 
that does not appeal to me. Bat, says the 
Hotı’ble Malik of Tıwana, why should the 

peopie in .Presidency-towns enjoy better 
advantages than peopîe not in Presidency- 
towns? My answer would be that they can 
put that right in the dıstricts, but that is no 
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sreason why you should put people in t he 
Presidency-feowns under a similar disadvan- 
tage. Thafc is hardly an argumenfc. The question 
really is this. Ife may be thafc owing to cerfcain 

•exigencies, owmg to cerfcain reasons, the Go¬ 
vernment may desire to infcrodace this ıneasure, 
but it seems to ıoe that on principle, and on 
principie alone, cne effeefc of this raeasure veill 
be, so far as the Presidency~fcowns are con- 
cerned, to withdraw fche securifcy thafc we have 
had hitherfco, nameîy, thafc before a man is 
taken away to be fcried by any foreign judıeiary 
a prima facie case must be made oufc before a 
-compefcenfc, fully qualified and efficienfc judicı- 
ary in auy of the Presidency-fcowns. Thafc 
privilege is going fco be fcaken away from us. 
Therefore I regret fco say thafc I do not feel 
safcisfied wifch this raeasure. But as I said 
before I ara somewhab îate in enfcering this 
protest bere fco-day. Therefore, not being 
safcisiied wıfeb this Biil as it stands, I would 

appeal to Government and the Member in 
charge to aiter the Bili so as not to take away 
any possible advaııtage gıven to us before this 
Bili was introduced. As the Hon’ble Member 
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pointed out, under sec. 15 of the Estradıtion 
Act, Government—either the Government of 
Indıa or the Local Government—had the 
power to stay the proceedıags and cancel the 
warrant. That sec* 15 did not provide the 
metkods or the kind of mquiry which should 
be made before the Government took that 
step* Under that sec* 15 it seems to me 
that the Government had ample power to 
deal witlı thıs case; but as the Hon’ble 
the Home Member has pointed out, that 
power could have aİso been exercised by 
the Presidency Magistrate in this way; he 
couid have made such inquıry himself as he 
m ay have thought proper and sec. 15 being 
quite silent on the point, he could have drawn 
the attention of Government to the particular 
case. Under that State of things, it seems to 
me, Sir, that the Magistrate had much greater 
powers than the powers given to the Magis¬ 
trate to-day; because by this amended section 
8-A. the only power that you are giving to the 
Magistrate is to record a statement of the 
accnsed, if any is made by him, and nothing 

more: whereas, if I understand the Hon’bk 
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the Home Member correctly, under sec. 15 
there was aa implied power an implied autho- 
rity given to the Magistrafce to make sueh in- 
quiries as to him seemed proper and to reporfe 
to G-overnment. It seems to me, therefore, Sir, 
that if that is the correct interpreüation of sec. 
15—about wkich I personally arn very 
doubtful—then by this amendment which is 
apparently made with a view to improve the 
positıon you are cilttin g down the dıscretion 
and the poweı* of the Magistrate only, and 
cutting it down and reducing it so that he 
cannot do anything more than record the State- 
ment of the accused person. 

Now, Sir, if you are reducing the funetions 
of the Magistrate only to one point, that is ta 
recording the statement of the accused and 
doing nothing more, I ask, Sir, how is the 
Magistrate to be in a position to decide 
whether these cases are to be reported ta 
Government or not. Will the statement of 
the accused give sufficient material for the 
Magistrate to make up his rnind ? JSîow, Sir,. 
what would happen is this. First of ali the 
inquiry will be made in a Native State 
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tlıat wishes this accused person extradited. 
That ınqtıiry wıll coasisfc of nothing else 
but depositions take a down, I will say by 
t be Politıcal Agent hitnself. The deposi¬ 
tions wiü be ex parte without having göne 
through the test of cross examination 
and wiii take for example that you have 
half a dozen men who will go and swear 
on oath before the Political Agent personally 
and svvear to this effect that A has comınitted 
a oertain of ence, namely, cnmınai breach of 
tnıst. The Polifcieal Agent has nofehmg else 
before him except tiıe deposıtions of half a 
dozen men on oath. The ehances are huu- 
»dred to one, I veature to say, that the Politıcal 
Agent will be bound to issue a warranb, because 
you have the sworn testimony of half a dozen 
men before yon, nothing to contradıct it 
nothıng to test it. And therefore m ordin- 
ary cases the odds are a hundred to one the 


Political Agent will issue a warrant. That 
warrant now I take it for the purposes of 


my example goes to Bombay for execution 


The accnsed person, I am calling him A, is 
arresbed m Bombay and placed before the 
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Presidency Magistrate, be is arrested under 
warrant and placed before the Presidency Magis¬ 
trate, to be dealt with under section 7 of the 
Aet. When he is placed before the Magistrate 
under secfcıon 8 A, nameîy that section 
which ıs before the Council, the Magistrate 
will then record the statement of the accu- 
sed person and that statement, Bir, I ven- 
ture t o say in 999 cases out of 1,000 
would be that he is not guilty, that the charge 
is a false one- How is the Magistrate to deoide 
whether these cases ought to be reported to 
Government or not ? Is he to reîy on the mere 
ipse âixit of the accused person and take the> 
responsıbility upon himself to report the case 
to the Government for inqniry ? Therefore, 
Bir, it seems to me that you are not only res- 
tricting the powers of the Magistrate which 
are vested in him under the old Act bnt I say 
that you are restricting the powers of the 
Magistrate in sueh a way that it will be im- 
possible for him to make up his mind whether 
aparticular case shonîd be reported to Govern¬ 
ment or not. You must give him something 
more than the mere ipse dixit of the accused 
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person, so as to enable him as a reasonable 
man, as a Judicial Official, to rnake up his mind 
whether fchıs is a case ebat ought to be reported 
to Government ot’ not. For t his reason, I 
am not at ali satisfied. As regards tbe 
coucession, namely, tbat the Magistrate shall 
reoord the statement ol tbe acoused person, I 
say * leave it out,’ I would ratber be without iti. 
If yon WLsh to gıve a proper concession, if you 
really wish to have a proper safeguard tken T 
'Say give the Magistrate further powers to 
record not only the statement of the accused 
person but such evidence as he may wish to 
produee. In t hat case the Magistrate will not 
only have the statement of the accused person 
which, remember, is not on oath which, remem¬ 
ber, is always discounted and remember, Sir, 
that the accused person is so interested that 
his statement is always discounted. The 
accused person is not likely to make a state¬ 
ment and say ‘ I am guilty.’ The accused 
persoıi in each case will say that ‘tbe Political 
Agent is my enemy, that the Durbar are 
maliciously proceeding against me, that the, 

'Charge is a false one.’ 
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Tberefore I say give the accused person an 
opporbunity if he likes to cali such evidence 
as he may be advısed to corroborate his sfcafce- 
ment. This will give the Magistrate some 
materials and also provide an opportunity for 
the accused to argue before the Magistrate 
•those cases fehat are to be reported to Govern¬ 
ment for furfcher enquiry. Therefore I wouid 
appeal to the Hon’ble Member and I would 
suggest this amendment of the cîause. It 
would run as follows :— 

‘8 A. Notwithstandmg anything eontained 
in section 7, sub-sectıon (2) or in section 8, 
when an accused person arrested m accordance 
with the provisions of section 7 is produced 
before the District Magistrate or Chief Presi- 
deney Magistrate, as the case ın ay be, af ter 
the statement (if any) of such accused person 
has been recorded, and after taking such 
•evidence as may be tendered on behalf of the 
accused, such Magistrate may, if he thinks 

fit, before proceeding further, report the 

£ ^ 

•case to the Local Government and, pend- 
ing the receipb of orders on such report, may 
«detain such accused person in custody or 
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release him on his execufcing a bond with 
suffioienfc sureties for his atfcendance when 


required.’ 

I say that the adoption of that would not 
do any harm to anybody. 


That is my suggestion, Sir, and 


hope it 


wiîl be considered and approved by the 


Couneih 
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